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Memorabilia 





R. R. F. HUNNISETT’S paper, “ The 

Origins of the Office of Coroner’”’, in 
the Transactions of the Royal Historical 
Society, Sth series, viii (1958), pp. 85-104, 
won for him the Alexander Prize and was by 
way of an apéritif (and a pretty strong one 
at that) to more substantial fare which 
appears in the latest issue of the Bulletin 
of the Institute of Historical Research under 
the title, ‘Pleas of the Crown and the 
Coroner”. More particularly, Dr. Hunni- 
sett is in course of publishing “ Sussex 
Coroners in the Middle Ages” in Sussex 
Archaeological Collections, vol. cxcv 
onwards. These papers are a most valu- 
able contribution and will do much towards 
setting other scholars who may wish to 
pursue similar lines of enquiry for other 
counties on the right path. It is hoped that 
Dr. Hunnisett will produce a definitive work 
on his chosen subject when he has had the 
opportunity to investigate some of the 
problems which he mentions in the paper 
in the Bulletin. Mr. J. R. Lander also has 
a paper in this Bulletin which is comple- 
mentary to his “ Yorkist Council and 
Administration, 1461 to 1485”, which 
appeared in the English Historical Review, 
Ixxiii (1958), 27-46. He now treats of the 
Council from 1461 to 1485 but as nearly 
one third of his contribution is footnotes it 
must be regarded, to a large extent, as a 
collection of materials intended to guide 
others who may wish to work on specific 
persons or families in this period. This does 
not detract from the value of the paper: on 
the contrary, it will save much delving, and 
the analyses of the members of the Councils 
in the reigns of Edward IV, Richard III and 
Henry VII are ready-made sources for 
which we are grateful. Two shorter papers 
are those offered by D. T. Witcombe and 
E. J. Feuchtwanger: the first deals with 
the 1663 Session of the House of Com- 
mons. It was one in which trust and 
co-operation between the King and the 
members were evident, and _ therefore 
important for comparison with the four 
other stages from 1666 to 1678 into which 
Mr. Witcombe divides the relations between 
Charles If and his first parliament. Mr. 
Feuchtwanger examines the central organ- 
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ization of the Conservative Party, 1870- 
1882, while it was under the charge of J. E. 
Gorst; he shows how Gorst “ initiated 
developments which were destined to 
become permanent features of party 
management on the Conservative side”. 
Dr. T. G. Barnes and Mr. A. Hassell Smith 
have provided a reappraisal of the sources 
for the names of Justices of the Peace from 
1558 to 1688, an investigation first made 
over thirty years ago by Professor Bertha 
Putname and printed in volume iv of the 
Bulletin. The article achieves its object in 
presenting “a revised list of sources, an 
assessment of their value, and a study of 
the procedure by which justices were 
appointed in Elizabethan and Stuart times”. 
Migrations of historical documents are 
listed as usual in the Bulletin which main- 
tains its uniformly high standard of scholar- 
ship, its diversity of interest, its modest 
price (25s. a year for two issues, plus 
supplements), pleasing format and clarity 
of type. 

We have also received Archives, vol. iv, 
No. 22 (Michaelmas, 1959), which contains 
five principal articles. The  first—the 
eighteenth in the series—is the history, 
development and contents of the Berkshire 
Record Office where the best possible use 
has been made of accommodation not 
originally designed for the purpose of stor- 
ing archives. This paper, contributed by the 
County Archivist of Berkshire, Mr. 
Walne, shows how a Record Office is an 
essential department in the day-to-day 
administration effected by any County 
Council. Archivists in too many counties 
are still having to “ make do” with incon- 
venient premises, but it is hoped that the 
services which they and their staffs (often 
numerically inadequate) provide in a great 
many directions will be generally appre- 
ciated and more comfortable and conven- 
ient buildings provided to house them and 
their vast collections of irreplaceable 
records. Mr. C. E. Welch briefly surveys 
the work done on the preservation of od 
classes of ecclesiastical archives in_ the | 
thirty years since Convocation passed the | 
Parochial Registers and Records Measure | 
and in the eight years since the publication 
by the Pilgrim Trust of its Survey of the | 
principal collections of archives of the 
Church of England. The work done in this 
field is enormous, but so much still remains | 
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in the way of rescue, repair and listing if 
these archives are to be fully available for 
historians at all levels. The Church, the 
focal point of parish life, has records which 
are unique and show, inter alia, that the 
annals of the poor are neither short nor 
simple; the official records of Bishops and 
of Deans and Chapters are rich mines which 
cannot be worked until adequate lists have 
been published, but such lists are not pre- 
pared very quickly mainly because the 
records are so diverse and often in confu- 
sion and in a poor state of repair. While 
on the subject of the Church, mention may 
be made of Mr. H. P. King’s short paper on 
Henry IV’s dispute with the Chapter of 
Lincoln concerning the prebend of Emping- 
ham in 1404-5. Dr. Leslie Macfarlane’s 
invaluable guide to the Vatican archives is 
concluded in this issue and both parts of it 
are available as an off-print, price 3s. 6d. 
each from Mr. L. G. Seed, Public Record 
Office, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. A 
description of the manuscript collection of 
the Scott Polar Research Institute, Cam- 
bridge, is contributed by Miss A. M. 
Savours, the Institute’s assistant librarian 
and curator of manuscripts. The generous 
space allowed for book reviews and list of 
publications received help to keep archi- 
vists up to date with an ever increasing 
output of literature based largely on records 
in their care. Archives is published twice a 
year; it is the official organ of the British 
Records Association and costs 12s. a year 
to members and 16s. a year to non-members. 
Enquiries concerning the Association should 
be addressed to B. C. Redwood, Esgq., 
Charterhouse, Charterhouse Square, 
London, E.C.1. F. W. STEER. 


HE November Notes & Queries will be 
concerned principally with the seven- 
teenth century. On the literary side, Milton 
will be the main subject; and there will be 
a study of the Culpeper family. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





THE “REDE WYNDE” IN “THE 
SIEGE OF JERUSALEM ” 


HEN Nathan sets out for Rome in the 

alliterative Siege of Jerusalem, he 

encounters a great storm, which drives his 
ship off its course and toward Bordeaux: 
be wolcon wanned anon & pe water skewep, 

Cloudes clateren gon, as pey cleue wolde. 

be racke myd a rede wynde roos on pe myddel 

& sone sette on pe se out of pe soup syde, 

Blewe on pe brode se, bolned vp harde.! 

(ll. 53-57) 

The description of a storm is traditional in 
alliterative poetry.” But this storm includes 
a “rede wynde”, which seems to set it 
apart from the tradition. What, one 
wonders, is a “rede wynde”, and how did 
this apparently unusual phrase come into 
an otherwise conventional passage? The 
poet’s source, the Vindicta Salvatoris, is no 
help; it has only, “Inflauit ventus que 
dicitur auster et impulit nauigium illius ”.’ 
Nor can emendation solve the problem. 
Steffler, the poem’s first editor, printed 
““myd arede wynde”’, but only a faint line 
joining the “a” with “rede” in the Laud 
MS. justifies this reading.* All the other 
manuscripts have “rede”. Therefore, 
it is unlikely that either “arede” or some 
other word, such as “royde”, is intended. 
The “rede wynde” remains to trouble the 
student almost as much as it troubled 
Nathan and his shipmates. 

The editors of the standard text of the 
Siege offer one solution to the problem. 
They take “rede” as our modern word 
“red” and interpret the phrase as simply 
“red wind”. A correspondent of Notes 
and Queries long ago explained “red 
wind ”, appearing in another context, as a 
south wind that blows red sands from the 


1The Siege of Jerusalem, ed. E. K6lbing and 
Mabel Day, E.E.T.S., 0.s. 188 (1932). 

2 See F. W. Moorman, ‘ The Interpretation of 
Nature in English Poetry”, Quellen und For- 
schungen, XCV (Strassburg, 1905), esp. ch. V. 

° The Siege, Appendix II, p. 83. 

41The Sege of Jerusalem, ed. Gustav Steffler 
(Marburg, 1881). The relevant page from MS. L 
(Laud Misc. 656), which Steffler used, is repro- 
duced as a frontispiece to the edition of Kélbing 
and Day. 
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African desert on to Italy... Miss Mabel 
Day adopts this interpretation for the 
phrase in the Siege. She suggests that the 
author may have learned of this Italian 
wind from a now lost gloss on Boethius, 
Phil. Cons., 11, Met. vi. 12-13: “‘ Quos notus 
sicco uiolentus aestu/Torret ardentes 
recoquens harenas”.® The existence of 
such a gloss is doubtful; Chaucer’s annota- 
tion—* That is to seyn, al the peple in the 
south”’—is more to the point than a 
reference to the Mediterranean red wind. 
But even if such a gloss existed, one would 
hardly expect to find a learned allusion in 
a passage that depends so heavily on poetic 
tradition. The traditional nature of the 
passage also makes it unlikely that the poet 
invented a “red wind”. Of course, various 
red phenomena—clouds and rains especially 
—commonly appeared in medieval litera- 
ture, usually as signs of divine intervention 
in natural affairs. In The Wars of Alex- 
ander, for example, the sea turns red to 
mark Alexander’s birth (“And all flames 
pe flode as it fire were ”).* And the anony- 
mous English translator of The Song of 
Roland added a red cloud to the great 
storm that arose after Roland’s last battle." 
Since the storm that guides the ship in the 
Siege, like that in Andreas, is obviously part 
of a divine plan, the poet would have been 
justified in turning the wind red. But if 
“rede wynde” is a supernatural wind, one 
would expect the poet to capitalize on his 
invention, to dilate this remarkable fact, as 
he does the fragrance of Veronica’s veil and 
its effect on the heathen idols (vv. 233-40). 

However, there is another, simpler ex- 
planation for “rede”. The word may be 
interpreted as an unusual, but not otherwise 


>Paul Pipeclay, N. & Q., Second Series, IV 
(1857), 114. This explanation of “red wind” 
which Miss Day cites, was offered as an explana- 
tion of a line from a late sixteenth- -century sermon 
by Archbishop Sandys (line 88), “* As the goodliest 
trees in a garden are soonest blasted with red 
windes”’. The line is more clearly explained by the 
next appearance of ‘“‘red wind” in O.E.D., s.v. 
Red, a. and sb., 19: ‘1706. London & Wise, 
Retir’d Gard., 1. 23. The North-East Winds, which 
are red Winds that blast the Leaves on your Peach- 
Trees’’. Aside from Sandys, London and Wise, 
and Pipeclay’s note, O.E.D. lists no other occur- 
rences of the phrase. 

®§ The Siege, ed. Kélbing and Day, v. 55, note. 

7 The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. Ag N. 
Robinson, Second Edition (Boston, 1957), 338. 
Ed. W. W. Skeat, E.E.T.S., £.s. 47 (1886). 


I. 538. 
%Ed. S. J. Herrtage, E.E.T.S., £.s. 35 (1880). 
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unknown, variant of the common ME. rade, 
‘quick, speedy ”.'° One would expect rade 
rather than rede in this poem, since OE. @ 
(as in hrede) usually appears as a in the 
Siege. But the phonology even of the best 
manuscript is very confused, and there are 
many exceptions to this rule. The most 
significant exception is the only other 
appearance in the poem of a form related 
to rade, namely redly (v. 88), where again 
the e appears in place of the expected 
a. Perhaps the rarity of rede. (in this 
sense) in Middle English and the usual 
orthographic practice shown by the scribes 
of the Siege account for the fact that editors 
have not considered this explanation. But 


~ 


the general confusion between a and e and | 


the form redly show that there is no reason 
to reject it. Once one accepts the sense 
“quick, speedy ” for rede, the difficulties in 
the line disappear. The puzzling red wind 
fades away, and the line can be paraphrased 
s, “ The storm with a swift wind rose in 
the middle (of the sky)”. 
L. D. BENSON. 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


10 0.E.D. s.v. Rad, a.', 
M.E.Dict., s.v. hrad. 


A: Stratmann-Bradley, 


SUM REX, SUM PRINCEPS, ETC. 
(Piers Plowman B, Prologue 132-8) 


QKEAT conjectured that these leonine 

verses “may have been composed by 
William himself”. But they are also to be 
found on f. 147v of MS. Lambeth 61, where 
they follow a sermon preached by Henry 
Harclay in 1315 whilst he was Chancellor 
of Oxford; they were doubtless thought to 
be apposite to Henry II, who is described in 
the sermon as “in lege christi educatus ”. 
M. R. James duly printed them (with one 
error) in his Catalogue of Lambeth MSS. 
The Lambeth version corresponds with that 
in the C-text of Piers Plowman as printed 


— 


by Skeat (=HM 137) except that the fourth 


line reads: 
Nudum vis [sic] a te vestire uult pietate. 


thus resembling the version of that line in | 


HM 134, which likewise reads vestire. It 
seems probable that the verses were current 


long before a scribe added them to Har- | 


clay’s sermon. 
J. A. W. BENNETT. 
Oxford. 


= 
fo} 
& 


° 
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THE MEANING OF “EX OFFICIO” 
IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


THE O.E.D. definition of ex officio is 

adequate only for the modern student 
pursuing usages of the past two and a half 
centuries; it does not sufficiently explain the 
derivation of the term, nor does it offer a 
definition of its prime signification during 
the sixteenth and earlier seventeenth 
centuries. 


Ex officio is defined in O.E.D. as follows: 
“in discharge of one’s duty, in virtue of 
one’s office; hence, as quasi-adj.=OFFICIAL ”’; 
and the first citation is from More’s Apology 
of 1533. 


But from the end of the Middle Ages and 
down through the sixteenth-century contro- 
versialists, the term was used primarily to 
signify the oath which those called before 
ecclesiastical courts might be compelled to 
take. The oath ex officio was first intro- 
duced into England by Cardinal Otho, 
legate of Pope Gregory IX, as we learn from 
the brilliant essay of Mary Hume Maguire,’ 
at a conference at St. Paul’s, 18 November, 
1236, which was concerned chiefly with 
ecclesiastical benefices, but which also 
defined 


the proper mode of hearing and determining 
causes in ecclesiastical courts. In this latter 
connection he introduced into England the ‘‘ oath 
of calumny”, which was destined to lead to 
constant and irritating friction between canon 
and common law procedure. ‘* Jusjurandum 
calumniae in causis ecclesiasticis & civilibus de 
veritate dicenda in spiritualibus; quo ut. veritas 
facilius aperiatur, et causae celerius terminentur, 
statuimus praestari de cetero in regno Angliae 
secundum canonicas et legitimas sanctiones, 
obtenta consuetudine in  contrarium non 
obstante.”’? Otho’s emphasis fell on the point of 
answering truly every question that might be 
asked, ‘‘de veritate dicenda”, rather than on 
other characteristics of the oath of calumny, such 
as those of preventing protracted suits and 
vexatious delays. It is this specialized form of 
the oath of calumny which becomes practically 
equivalent to the oath ex officio, ‘You shall 
swear to answer all such Interrogatories as shall 


1Mary Hume Maguire, “Attack of the 
Common Lawyers on the Oath Ex officio as 
Administered in the Ecclesiastical Courts in 
England’’, in Essays in History and Political 
Theory in Honor of Charles H. Mcllwain (Harvard 
University Press, 1936), pp. 199-229. 

2 Maguire (loc. cit., p. 200) is here quoting from 
Lyndwood’s Provinciale. Constitutiones Othoni, 
p. 60, Gibson, Codex (ed. 1761), p. 1010; she 
tefers to Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, III, 
pp. 404 and 436, and to 12 Rep., p. 28. 


be offered unto you and declare your whole 
knowledge therein, so God you help.’’? 


The phrase ex officio and the problems 
it trails behind it are an important part of 
the controversy between Sir Thomas More 
and Christopher St. German. Although 
the groundwork for that controversy was 
laid in earlier controversial works,* the key 
work is St. German’s anonymously printed 
Division betwene the spirytualtie and tem- 
poraltie (1532), in which St. German 
expounds a rather conservative common 
law point of view which sought not only 
to narrow the jurisdiction of the ecclesiasti- 
cal courts but also to challenge their pro- 
cedure as contrary to that of the common 
law. 


An other occasion of the said dyusyon hath been 
by reason of dyuers sutes, yt have ben taken in 
ye spiritual courtes of offyce, yt is called in latyn, 
ex officio; so that the parties haue not known 
who hath accused them, and thereupon they haue 
somtyme ben caused to abiure in causes of 
heresies; . . . for they have known none other 
accusers and that hath caused moche people in 
diuers partyes of this realme to thynke great 
malice and parcialytie in the spiritual judges. . . . 
This is a daungerous lawe, and more lyke to 
cause untrewe and unlawfulle men to condempne 
innocentes, than to condempne offenders.® 


Replying to this tract in his Apology (1533), 
More wrote that, 


. . . yf the conuentynge of heretyques ex officio 
were lefte, and chaunged into an other order, by 
whyche no man sholde be called be he neuer so 
sore suspected, nor by neuer sO many men 
detected, but yf some man make hym selfe 
partye agaynste hym as hys accuser, the stretys 
were lykely to swarme full of heretykes before 
that ryght fewe were accused, or peraduenture 
any one eyther.® 


St. German replied, again anonymously, in 
his Salem and Bizance (1533); More, in the 
same year, in his Debellacyon of Salem and 
Bizance; and in this work there is an inter- 


3 Tbid., ‘‘Form administered in the Court of 
High Commission in the latter part of the 16th 
any: Lambeth MSS. 445, p. 438 (17th century 


4The story of that controversy will be treated 
more ww j in the Introduction to the forthcoming 
edition of More’s Debellation (by the present writer 
in the Yale Edition of the Works of St. Thomas 
More). Involved is the controversy between the 
common lawyers and Wolsey, for which see “ Satire 
of Wolsey in Heywood’s Play of Love”, N. & Q., 
excvi (1951), 112-4. 

5 Division, ff. 16b-17b (quoted by Maguire, 
b 210. This passage is quoted, and answered, by 

ore in his Apology: The Apologye of Syr Thomas 
More, Knyght, ed. A. I. Taft (E.E.T.S., 0.s. 180, 
1930), p. 146. ; 

6 Apology, pp. 146-7. This is the passage cited 
in O.E.D. (and quoted by Maguire, pp. 210-11). 
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esting passage in which the two significa- 
tions of ex officio—that of O.E.D., and the 
primary one of the suit itself—are played 
against each other: 


In these woordes loe good readers you see, how 
he proueth his first poynte, that of the chaunge 


of thys lawe by puttyng away thys suit ex 
officio, wherin without any speciall accuser, offer- 
ing himself as parti, the suspect may be called 
in before the iudge ex officio, that is to wit by 
reason of hys office: there coulde none harme 
growe at all.” 

During the sixteenth century, then, the 
phrase ex officio as used by lawyers and 
controversialists was taken to signify both 
the statute of 2 Hen. IV, c. 15, which 
empowered bishops to set the required 
machinery into operation for handling 
offenders or relapsed heretics—the statute 
known technically as De Haeretico Com- 
burendo*—as well as the suit or process 
itself. Suits were instituted, Maguire writes, 
“ex officio promoto (upon presentment 
regarding the crime by informers) or ex 
officio mero (by virtue of their office of 
judge) on the personal knowledge of the 
Commissioners themselves”.° This is not 
the place to discuss the full story of the 
authorization of the oath ex officio by the 
Letters Patent of 1583; for the story of the 
Court of High Commission has been told 
by Usher, and that of the subsequent history 
of the oath by Maguire.’® But we can here 
note that in the re-arguing of the con- 
troversy between Cosin and Morice—in 
Richard Cosin’s An Apologie for Sundrie 
Proceedings by Iurisdiction Ecclesiasticall 

. (1593), and James Morice’s “A Brief 
Treatise of oathes exacted by Ordinaries 
and Ecclesiastical Judges” (B.M. Cleo., 
f. 1/50)—there was a clear understanding 
of the term ex officio, and indeed the 


7 Debellation (in Works, 1557, sig. P.viij.v). More 
is replying to St. German’s answer to the Apology 
passage quoted above: St. German, Salem and 
Bizance, sig. F.viiiv. 

8 Maitland has dealt briefly with this: see F. W. 
Maitland, Roman Law in the Church of England 
(1898), pp. 2 ff., and also F. Pollock and F. W. 
Maitland, The History of English Law before the 
Time of Edward I, 2nd ed. (Cambridge Univ. Press, 
1923 rpt.), I, 442. There is some discussion of the 
conflict between common and canon law by Holds- 
worth: W. S. Holdsworth, A History of English 
Law, vol. I, Sth ed. (1931), pp. 608-11. 

* Maguire, op. cit., p. 214. “ This descrivtion,” 
she writes, “ is based on Cosin, Apologie, Part II, 
pp. 48-52. Lambeth MSS. 234, f.26b ff. Usher, 
op. Se chap, V.” 

. G. Usher, Rise and Fall of the High Com- 
winia (1913). 
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distinction given above between ex officio 
promoto and ex officio mero is drawn from 
Cosin’s Apologie.*: And in the form given 
by Cosin we may see how the term has 
come to have its present-day meaning; 
indeed, at another place Cosin himself 
points in that direction: 

But Officium signifying the authoritie and 

iurisdiction of the Iudge, is that power. whereby 

he may deale of himselfe, without the petition 

or instance of a partie. . . .12 

Further studies are not likely to disturb 
the main lines of Maguire’s scholarly 
analysis and presentation; rather are they 
likely to reinforce her conclusion that 
“more bitterness arose out of its use than 
historians have hitherto realized”. One 
may add Lancelot Andrewes’ important 
Opinions on the ex officio controversy: 
writing in De jurejurando he “ pronounces 
the oath illicit in capital cases, and licit in 
others only for the establishment of a basis 
for the case or of the truth of the proofs 


advanced ™."* R. J. SCHOECK. 
University of Notre Dame. 


11 See n. 9. 

12 Cosin, Apologie, p. 30 (sig. Ee4v). 

13See M. F. Reidy, Bishop Lancelot Andrewes 
(Chicago, p. 15, citing Andrewes’ Works 
(1841-1854), IX, ‘De jureiurando, p. 115. Cf. W. H. 
Frere, The English Church in the Reigns of 
Elizabeth and James I (1904), pp. 229-30, and 
Lancelot Andrewes as a Representative of Anglican 
Principles (1899). 


TWO NOTES ON MORE’S “ UTOPIA ” 
I 
More and Herodotus 


IN his fine book The Praise of Pleasure 

(Cambridge, Mass., 1957), pp. 54-5, 
Father Edward Surtz speculates on the 
source of More’s ingenious notion that the 
Utopians make their chamber pots of gold. 
While, as he agrees, More’s fertile wit was 
perfectly competent to devise the notion, 
many possible sources do exist; and the list 
that Father Surtz makes is long and impres- 
sive, a credit to his scholarship and taste. 
It includes Amerigo Vespucci, Pietro 
Martire d’Anghiera, Plutarch, Plato, Eras- 
mus, and Martial. The double suggestion 
of Erasmus commenting on Martial seems 
to me most likely as the immediate source 
for More’s pleasantry; and I should like to 
adduce a passage from Herodotus only as 
an ultimate source for the whole notion. 
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After Apries had been put to death in the 
way that I have described above, Amasis 
reigned over Egypt. ... At first his sub- 
jects looked down on him and held him 
in small esteem, because he had been a 
mere private person, and of a house of no 
great distinction; but after a time Amasis 
succeeded in reconciling them to his rule, 
not by severity, but by cleverness. 
Among his other splendour he had a 
golden foot-pan, in which his guests were 
wont upon occasion to wash their feet. 
This vessel he caused to be broken in 
pieces, and made of the gold an image 
of one of the gods, which he set up in the 
most public place in the whole city; upon 
which the Egyptians flocked to the image, 
and worshipped it with the utmost rever- 
ence. Amasis, finding this was so, called 
an assembly, and opened the matter to 
them, explaining how the image had been 
made of the foot-pan, wherein they had 
been wont formerly to wash their feet, 
vomit and piss, yet now it was greatly 
reverenced. “ And truly,” he went on to 
say, “it had gone with him as with the 
foot-pan. If he was a private person 
formerly, yet now he had come to be 
their king. And do he bade them honour 
and reverence him.” (Rawlinson’s trans- 
lation.) 


Il 


An Omission in Robynson’s Translation 
of More’s “ Utopia ” 


In More’s Utopia, Book II, chapter 4, 


occurs the following passage: 


Quicquid inter operis horas ac somni 
cibique medium esset, id suo cuiusque 
arbitrio permittitur; non quo per luxum 
aut segnitiem abutatur, sed quod ab 
opificio liberum ex animi sententia in 
aliud quippiam studii bene collocet. has 
intercapedines plerique impendunt literis. 
Solenne est enim publicas cotidie lectiones 
haberi antelucanis horis . . .’ 


Ralph Robynson, whose translation 


appeared in 1551 and has often been 
teprinted, translates thus: 


All the voide time, that is betwene the 
1The Utopia of Sir Thomas More, ed. J. H. 


Lupton (Oxford, 1895), p. 143. 
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It is a famous passage (II, 172), which 
relates the adventures of the witty Egyptian 
king, Amasis; 


houres of woorke, slepe, and meate, that 
they be suffered to bestowe, euerye man 
as he lyketh beste hym selfe: not to 
thyntente they shoulde myspende thys 
tyme in ryote, or sloughfullenes; but, 
beynge then lycensed from the laboure of 
theyr owne occupacyons, to bestowe the 
time wel and thriftely vpon some other 
good science, as shall please them. For 
yt ys a solempne custome there, to haue 
lectures daylye earlye in the morning... .? 


In neither of Robynson’s editions is the 
sentence has intercapedines plerique impen- 
dunt literis translated. Editors pass the 
omission over in silence (Lupton, Lumby, 
Sampson, and Collins*). It is translated by 
Bishop Burnet, G. C. Richards, and H. V. S. 


Ogden.* JOHN CROSSETT. 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y. 


2 Ibid. 

3 More’s Utopia, ed. J. Rawson Lumby (Cam- 
bridge, 1897); The Utopia of Sir Thomas More, 
ed. George Sampson (London, 1910); Sir Thomas 
son Utopia, ed. J. Churton Collins (Oxford, 


4 Ideal Commonwealths (Morley’s Universal 
Library, London, 1896); More’s Utopia, tr. G. C 
Richards (Oxford, 1923); Utopia, tr. H. V 
Ogden (Crofts Classics, New York, 1949). 


A FOOTNOTE ON SIR DAVID 
LINDSAY 


The thrid salbe ane nobill trauellit Knicht 

Quhilk knawis the coistis of Feistis funeral; 

The wise Sir Walter Lindesay they him cal, 

Lord of S. Iohne and Knicht of Torfichane, 

Be sey and land ane vailzeand Capitane. 

The above passage from The Testament 
of Squyer Meldrum (ll. 24-8) produced a 
lengthy note in Hamer’s Scottish Text 
Society edition of Sir David Lindsay (III. 
227-8) and an abbreviated one in Kinsley’s 
recent (1959) edition of Squyer Meldrum 
(p. 98). Both notes suggest, inaccurately, 
that (1) Lindsay “must have survived 
Meldrum, who died in 1550 or later’’, and 
(2) in 1547 “the headquarters of the order 
[of St. John] at Torphichen were surren- 
dered by his successor, the reformer Sandi- 
lands ”’. 

The first point is not difficult to settle. 
Lindsay appears granting a lease of lands 
on 27 March, 1546 (Calendar of the Laing 
Charters, ed. Anderson, No. 513); on 20 
January, 1546/7, Letters of Legitimation 
were given to his natural son, James, and 
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there Sir Walter is described as “late” 
(quondam) (Registrum Magni Sigilli, IV, 
No. 51: Reg. Secreti Sigilli, TI, No. 2111). 
It seems therefore most likely that Sir 
Walter died in 1546, to be succeeded 
formally by Sir James Sandilands in the 
following year [presentation by the Grand 
Master of the Order of St. John, 29 March, 
1547 (Libri Bullarum, vol. 421, in the Royal 
Library, Valletta): confirmation by the 
Pope, 3 June, 1547]. 

That Sandilands promptly “ surrendered ” 
either Torphichen or any other property of 
the Order in Scotland is manifestly in- 
correct. His many charters might lead one 
to believe that he was short of money, as 
they show him continuing the process, 
begun by his predecessor, of feuing out 
various lands of the Preceptory—a process 
intended to cut out isolated property which 
was difficult to manage, but one capable 
of alienating gradually any of the Precep- 
tory’s property. In the late 1550’s Sandi- 
lands was still paying his “ responsions ”* 
to the Order, for in a charter to Alexander 
Cochrane of the lands of Fauldhouse, dated 
30 January, 1559/60, he declares it is given 
“pro magnis summis pecuniarum persolu- 
tis in relevamen responsium ad quas tene- 
batur astrictus magno magistro ordinis sui” 
(R.M.S., IV, No. 1383). The same docu- 
ment indicates that Sandilands had been 
having repairs and rebuilding done to the 
Preceptory. 

It is commonly stated that Sandilands 
fell under the influence of John Knox as 
early as 1553; if so, he must have been an 
extreme case of duplicity, as he was in 
Malta, now the headquarters of the Order 
of St. John, in 1557, took a prominent part 
in the election of a new Grand Master, La 
Vallette, and evidently stood high in the 
regard of his fellow members. The fact is 
that his adherence to the Protestant cause 
in 1553 cannot be proved; he was not the 
only James Sandilands—his father and his 
nephew were so named—and it is likely that 
he has been confused with his father, a 
personal friend of Knox. Certainly as late 
as August, 1560, the Order in Malta does 
not seem to have known of his heresy. 


A. MACDONALD. 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 


1 Responsions : a tax upon all dignities and com- 
manderies, normally fixed at one-third of the net 
revenue. 
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SURREY POEMS IN THE BLAGE 
MANUSCRIPT 


I HAVE elsewhere’ given some account of 

a manuscript in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin (D. 2.7), which includes 
versions of a large number of Wyatt's 
known poems, as well as some unpublished 
ones.” As Sir George Blage, the probable 
compiler of the collection, is known to have 
been acquainted with Surrey as well as with 
Wyatt, some interest attaches to the version 
of ““Such wayward wayes hath loue” con- 
tained in the manuscript,* and signed H.S. 
In the same handwriting, and signed with 
the same distinctive H, is another poem, 
“ Yf Ryght be rakt and ouer Ron”’,* which 
was printed by Tottel among the anonymous 
poems of his anthology. There is no 
reason to doubt that Surrey wrote this poem 
too. A few pages earlier® is a six-line frag- 
ment, apparently the conclusion of a poem, 
in a different hand, but signed with the same 
H. Although the lines are trifling, they too 
are likely to be Surrey’s. The three poems 
are given below.*® 

It will be seen that some thirty of Blage’s 
readings in the first poem agree substantially 
with the other manuscripts against Tottel; 
that others agree now with A, now with P, 
now with T; and that eleven readings are 
peculiar to B. Of these, some are indiffer- 
ent (ll.6, 12, 15 (an), 43); one is clearly an 
accidental omission (1.32); and two are 
apparently inferior (11.35, 49). The super- 


iority of the first variant in 1.34 (yet) is | 


rendered suspect by the inferiority of the 
other (J do). Tottel seems to give the best 
sense in 1.45, and the reading of B perhaps 
derives from the misreading common to A 
and P. B’s most attractive reading is in 
1.40 (chastned). 

Most of the variants in the second poem 
are indifferent, B being generally closer to 
T than to A. In the second stanza, B 
obviously omits a word in 1.6; but it looks 
as though the rhymes in A were the result 
of revision, perhaps not by Surrey himself. 
The most interesting variants are in 1.15. 
B’s text, awkward as it is, may be the 


1 T.L.S. (1960), p. 328. 


2Seven of the poems have been printed. See | 


London Magazine (March 1960), Essays in 
Criticism (April 1960). 

3 £,178. 4£.179. 

5 £.176. 


6 The texts are printed by kind permission of the 
Board of Trinity College, Dublin. 
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original, which was revised in different ways 
by A and T. 


I 

Suche wayward ways hathe loue that most part in 
dyscord 

our wylles dothe stand wherby our hartes but 
seldome dothe acord 

dysceyt ys his delyght and to begyll and mok 

the symple hartes whiche he dothe stryke with 
rowers dyuerse st[{rok] | 

he cawsethe hartes to Rage with golden bournyng 


art 
and dothe aley with leden cold agayn the others 


hot glaymes of burnyng fyer and easy sparkes of 
flame 
in balance of vnegall wayght he ponderyth by 


ayme 

frome ov ford wher I myght wade and pase full 
we 

he me withdraws and dothe me dryue in to the 

dark depe wefll] 

and ane with holdes wher I ame cald and offerd 
place 

and wylethe that styll my mortall fo I do beseche 
of grace 

he letes me to pusew a conquest well ner woon 

to folow wher my paynes wer spylt or that my 
sewt be gon 

Law by these rewles I know how soon an hart 
can torn 

from warr to pease frome trewse to stryfe and 
so agayn retorn 

I know how to convart my wyll in others lust 

of lytle stuf vnto my self to weve a webb of trust 

and _ to hyd my harme with softe dyssymyled 
chere 

whan in my face the paynted thoughtes wold 
owtwardlye apere 

I a 70 that the blood forsakes the face for 

re 

and how by shame yt stayns agayn the chekes 
with flamyng Red 

I know vnder the grene the sarpent how he lurkes 

the hamar of the Restles forge I know eke how 
yt wurkes 

I know and can by Rot the tale that I wold tell 

but ofte the wordes come forthe awry of hyme 
that lovethe wfell] 

I know in hete and cold the lover how he shakes 

in syngyng how he can complayn in slepyng how 
he wakes 

To languys withowt ache sykles for to consume 

a thosand thynges for to devyse Resolvyng all in 
fume 0 

and thoghe he lyke to se his ladyes face full sore 

suche plesuer as delytes his ey dothe his helthe 
Restore 

I know to seake the trak of my desyred fo 

yet fear to fynd that I do seake but chefly I do 
know 

these lovers must transforme in to the thing 
beloved 

and lyve alas who cold beleve with spryt frome 
lyf Removed 

I know in harte syghes and laghters of the spleen 

at once to change my stat my wyll and ek my 
colur clean? 


7 After this line the copyist wrote, “I know how 
; 7 myself to w” (17-8) and then deleted the 
words, 
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I know how to dysayue my self with owten 


helpe 

and how the lyon chastned is with beatyng of the 

whelpe 40 

in standyng nere my fyer I know how that I 
freese 

far of to burn in bothe to wast and so my self 
to leese 

I know how loue dothe Rage vpon an yolden 


myn 

how small a net may take and mashe an hart of 
jentle kynd 

that seldome tasted sweet to seasoned hepes of 


ga 
—- with a glynt of grace old sorowes to let 
a 


the hyden trains I know and secret snares of loue 

how sone a looke may prynt a thoght that never 
wyll Remove 

the slyper stat I know and sodayne torns from 
welthe 

that dowtfull hope that sartayn wo and sure 
dyspayr of helthe.® 50 


II 


Yf Ryght be rakt and over Ron 
and power tak part with open wrong 
yf fear by force yeld vp to soon 

my lacke is lyke to last to long 


Yf god for goodes shalbe vnplact 

yf Ryt for Ryches loose shapp 

yf world for wysdome be Embract 

the gesse is great muche hourt may happ 


Emongst good thynges I prove and fynd 
the quyet lief dothe muche habownd 

and suer to the contented mynd 

ther is no Ryches may be fownd 


8 This poem appears in P, A and T with the 
following variants: 2 wylles dothe)willes do P,T. 
seldome dothe)seldome doe T. 4 whiche)whom T. 
5 he cawsethe hartes)He makes the one T'; He 
causeth thone T?; and causeth hartes A. 6 others) 
other T; tothers A,P. 10 the dark depe well)a 
depe dark hel T. 11 me)om. A. 12 wylethe... 
beseche)wooll . . . beseche A,P; willes me that 


my... beseke T. 13 he)and A. 14 spylt or)lost 
ere T. 15 Law)So T: Lo P,A. these rewles)this 
meanes T. an)a A,P.T. can)may T. 17 convart 


my wyll)content my selfe T. 19 harme)harmes T. 
dyssymyled)dissembled A,P; dissembling T. 21 
dred)dead A. 22 chekes)cheke P: 24 know)wote 
T. 25 by)be A,P. 28 can)doth T. 30 in)hys P. 
31-2)om. P. 31 lyke)list T. face)grace T. 32 
plesuer as delytes his)pleasures as delight the T!; 
pleasures . . . his T?. dothe)doth not A; doe not 
T. 34 yet) and A,P,T. I do)this I A,P,T. 35 
these)That A,P,T. lovers)lover A. 36 cold)would T. 
39 with owten)with others T. 40 chastned)chastised 
A,P.T with)by A,P.T. 41 my)the A. 42 to burn)I 
burne T. to wast)I wast T.  selfe to)life I T. 
43 an yolden)the yeldon P; a yolden A; a yelding 
T. 44 mashe an)meashe a A,P.T. 45 that... 


seasoned)which . . . seasoned A,P: Or els with 
seldom _swete to season T. 46 glynt)glyns P; 
glimse T. 48 may... will)wil .. . may T 


the slyper)That slinner A,P. and)those A,P; the T. 
50 that... that)The . . . the T. 
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For Ryches hates to be content 
Rewll is enyme to quyetnes 

Power for most part is impassyent 
and seldome lykes to lyue in pease 


I hard an herd man once compare 

that quyet nyghtes he had more slept 
and had more mery days to spare 

than he whyche awght the bestes he kept 


I wold not haue yt thoght here by 

the dolphyn swymme I mean to teache 
nor yet to lern the facon fly 

I rove not so farr past my Reche 


But as my part a boue the Rest 

is well to wyshe and good to wyll 

so tyll my brethe shall fayle my brest 
I wyll not stay to wyshe you styll.® 


Ill 
degrese of Lyghtnes lefte be hy[nd]e 
to teache us know lyght things of kynd 
Lyghter then sinne flame is assynde 
Lyghter than flame they write the wynde 
Lyghter then wynde a womans mynde 
Lyghter then that no thyng the[y] fynde!°® 


Liverpool. KENNETH MUIR. 


® The poem appears in A,T and Breton’s Arbor 
of _Amorous Devices (B) with the following 
variants: 1 be)were B. 3 yf fear by force yeld 
vp) If fear through ... vp A; If fear by force do 
yeld T; If force by feare doe yeeld B. 4 my)The 
T,B. 6 loose shapp) lose his shape T; leese his 
due A; leaues his shape B. 8 hourt may happ) 
harme may sue A. 9 Emongst)Among A,T,B. 
10 muche)most A,T,B. 13 For Ryches hates)Riches 
doth hate B_ 14 quyetnes)quiet ease B. 15 for most 
part is impassyent)is most part impacient T; for 
. to stryf is bent A; for the most part is 
vnpacient B. 17 anja A,T,B. herd man)Shepheard 
B. 18 more slept)mo slept A,T; more sleepe B. 
19 more)mo A,T. 20 the bestes he kept)his Flock 
of sheepe B. 23 Nor)Ne B. facon)Fawcon A.T,B. 
24 rove)rowe T. 26 well to wyshe and good)well 
.-. Well T. 27 my brethe)the breath B= shall)doth 
B. 28 stay)cease T. you)all A. 
10 Letters in square brackets have been restored, 
the paper being torn. 


CHAUCER’S “TROILUS” AS AN 
ELIZABETHAN “WANTON BOOK ” 


THAT Tudor moralists condemned the 

reading of medieval romances, and 
“wanton books”, is well known; in fact 
the itch to censor and burn books seems to 
be a perpetual human trait. Some hitherto 
unnoticed assertions of this nature will 
serve to underscore this fact:? 

(1) William Alley (who became Bishop 
of Exeter on 8 June, 1560), [Itwyouureiov 
[sic] The Poor Mans Librarie 1565; S.T.C. 
374): And here I would to God that Chris- 
tian kings, ‘princes, noble, honourable, and 


_ 1 The rare books cited in this paper are housed 
in the Newberry Library. 
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men of worship were resolved . . . that they 
would rather haue in their houses Gods 
booke (out of which they may learne the 
will of God) then the booke of King Arthur, 
the book of Troilus, and such other vayne, 
prophane vanities, and wanton books, 
whereby God may giue them a longer life, 
and a death and end less tragical and 
troublous (sig. Kiir). 

(2) Thomas Beard, The Theatre of Gods 
Judgments (1597, S.T.C. 1659) likewise pens 
a vitriolic condemnation of “... Amadis, 
Tristram, Launcelot du Lake, Melusine, 
Poggius scurrillities and Boccace nouelties 
- «0 (id. PE 17%): 

(3) William Perkins, The Foundation of 
Christian Religion Gathered into Six Prin- 
ciples (1595; S.T.C. 19711) notes with scorn 
that one of the vulgar and persistent errors 
of his day was “ That merrie ballads and 
books, as Scoggin, Beuis of Southampton, 
etc., are good to driue away time, and to 
remoue hart quames ” (sig. A 2r). 

To the student, however, the significant 
aspect of this perennial itch to censor resides 
in the justifications and reasons which the 
moralists advance to substantiate their 
opinions. Four general tendencies may be 
detected among these justifications: First, 
the humanist view, as developed especially 
by Erasmus, that excessive reading of 
romances distracts the student from the 
more profitable study of the classics.’ 
Secondly, the militant Protestant view, as 
developed by Ascham, that romances such 
as the Morte D’Arthur were written in 
Catholic times by lewd monks, “ whan 
Papistrie, as a standyng poole, couered and 
ouerflowed all England”. Third, the 
snobbish literary view, as evidenced in 
Puttenham and Nashe, that romances were 
trash, and the reading of the despised lower 
classes. Fourth, the constant and ubiqui- 
tous view of the preacher and moralist, 
illustrated by the quotations cited above, 
that romances fostered immorality.‘ 

If we trace these justifications into the 


2See Ronald S. Crane, The Vogue of Medieval 
Chivalric Romance during the English Renaissance 
(Menasha, Wisc., 1919), pp. 11-13. 

3See Vernon Hall Jr., Renaissance Literary 
Criticism (New York, 1945), pp. 204-207. 

4 See Mother Edith E. McShane, Tudor Opinions 
of the Chivalric Romance (Washington, D.C., 
1950), pp. 29-38. A very useful check-list of French 
chivalric. romances printed during the sixteenth 
century is provided in A. A. Tilley, Studies in the 








French Renaissance (Cambridge, 1922), pp. 12-25. 
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seventeenth century, we will encounter an 
entirely new point of view: that of 
Baconian utilitarianism, with its secular and 
practical emphasis and tone. Here romance 
reading is condemned not from any moral 
or religious consideration, but because it 
distracts the student from the more profit- 
able study of civil and common law (and 
perhaps the international law advocated 
by writers like Grotius).. William London, 
A Catalogue of the most Vendible Books in 
England (1658; Wing L2848), calls romances 
the “trash” of writings (sig. C 2r); and 
asserts that “too many sit idly down in the 
chaire of ignorance, travelling by the fire- 
side with the Wandering Knight, St John 
Mandevil, or it may be Bevis of Southamp- 
ton whilest the Law of Nations, admirable 
foundations of commonwealths, pass un- 
discovered or dived into” (sig. A 4v). 


University of Florida. R. H. Bowers. 


THE PRICE OF “A GOODLY 
AUNCYENT PRYNTED BOKE” IN 
1556: A NOTE ON THE “CRONICA 

CRONICARUM ” 


FJ,LSEWHERE I have offered an identifica- 

tion of the Cronica Cronicarum (cited 
by Sir Thomas More and other Tudor 
authors) as the famous Nuremberg 
Chronicle, the Liber Cronicarum of Hart- 
mann Schedel (Nuremberg, 1493).' Here I 
wish to call attention to the price of this 
book. 

Though H. S. Bennett has made splendid 
use of Sir William More’s well-known 
inventory of 1556,” he has not given the 
price of the book known to More and others 
as the Cronica Cronicarum: xx s. By com- 
parison, the Polychronicon and Fabyan’s 
Chronicle were listed at v s. each; the 
Doctor & Student and the Utopia at viij d. 
each. The Cronica Cronicarum appears to 
be by far the most costly book in Sir 
William’s list. 

1See “The Cronica Cronicarum of Sir Thomas 


More and Tudor Historians”, forthcoming in 
ro of Inst. for Hist. Res. (This is Hain 
08.) 

2H. S. Bennett, English Books and Readers, 
1475 to 1557 (Cambridge University Press, 1952), 
pp. 233-4, and his “‘ Notes on English Book-prices, 
1490-1560", The Library, Sth Series, v (1950), 
172-8. The price of Cronica is listed in the original 
article by J. Evans, “Extracts from the Private 
Account Book of Sir William More of Losely in 
Surrey’, Archaeologia, xxxvi (1855), 290. 
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The expensiveness and size of the work 
obviously impressed Tudor bookmen. The 
late Professor Pollard has called our atten- 
tion to Edward Hall’s will, in which he 
stipulated that his “ great Cronica Croni- 
corum shalbe given to the chamber of Lon- 
don to lye in the counsell chambr.. .”. 
And after his death, as the editors of The 
Great Chronicle of London have shown, 

On 13 July, 1547, his brother William 

Hall brought into the Court of Aldermen 

‘a goodly auncyent prynted boke called 

Cronica Cronicorum whiche his brother 

Edwarde att the time of his deth ffrely 

gave & bequethed to the Cytie.” 

But unfortunately we do not seem to 
possess Edward Hall’s copy. In the article 
identifying the Cronica Cronicarum cited 
above, I have pointed out that the two 
Guildhall copies are nineteenth- and twen- 
tieth-century acquisitions; and although 
there are at least two English catalogues 
which refer to a Cronica Cronicarum,* I 
have not yet identified any copies which 
carry this title or identification.® 


R. J. SCHOECK. 


Sterling Memorial Library, 
Yale University. 


3For Hall’s will, see A. F. Pollard, ‘‘ Edward 
Hall’s will and chronicle”, Bulletin Inst. of Hist. 
Research, ix (1931), 171-7; for the account of his 
brother’s delivery of the book, The Great Chronicle 
of London (Guildhall Library MS. 3313), edited 
by A. H. Thomas and I. D. Thornley (London, 
1938), p. xviii n.3. 

4 The Lumley Library. The Catalogue of 1609, 
edited by Sears Jayne and F. R. Johnson (British 
Museum, 1956), p. 130 no. 1012. The editors note 
that the Cronica is “possibly Hartmannus 
Schedelius’’, and they cite Martin  Lipenius, 
Bibliotheca Realis, Philosophica, 2 vols. (Frankfurt, 
1682), I, 287, which sheds no further light. 

Catalogue of the Library of Syon Monastery ... 
edited by Mary Bateson (Cambridge, 1898), p. xviii. 
But in this volume (an important part of her 
splendid work which rightly earned Maitland’s fine 
praise) Miss Bateson apparently identified the 
*“*Cronicon Cronicarum” (K ) as the French 
abridgment of that title (a work of only thirty-one 
folios): “Cf. the French abridged Cronica 
Cronicarum printed Paris, 1521 . . .” (p. 87 n. 6). 
In the article cited above in note 1, I have shown 
why this cannot be the French abridgment of 1521 
and must be the Nuremberg Chronicle of 1493. 

5 There are of course numerous copies of the 
Nuremberg Chronicle, and I have been able to 
examine only a very small number—none of these 
carries any clue to an alternate title. It is worth 
noting that of the four copies recorded at Cam- 
bridge, one was given by Matthew Parker, 1574: 
see A Catalogue of the 15th Century Printed Books, 
compiled by J. C. T. Oates (Cambridge University 
Press, 1954). 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES TO 
CAVENDISH’S “LIFE OF WOLSEY ” 


INCE the appearance of my edition of 
George Cavendish’s The Life and 
Death of Cardinal Wolsey (E.E.T.S., No. 
243, 1959) I have discovered some new 
material which will, I trust, both correct 
and amplify the notes to three passages in 
the text. 

1. At 19/11-12, in his description of 
Wolsey’s household, Cavendish writes as 
follows: “in the seller iij yomen ij Gromes 
& ij pages/besides a gentilman for the 
monthe”. All previous editions of the Life 
have here read “ monthe” and their agree- 
ment led me into adopting the word. As I 
mention in my note to the passage (p. 201), 
there is no evidence for any kind of rotat- 
ing office in noble households of the period 
and it now seems certain that the word in 
Cavendish’s manuscript should be read as 
“mouthe”. “Sellar” here must be taken 
as “ wine-cellar” (O.E.D. 3), for the older 
meaning of the word (O.E.D. 1, a store- 
house, granary, buttery, or pantry) would 
scarcely apply in a passage where Cavendish 
has already described these other rooms. 
The O.E.D. quotation from 1541 is perfectly 
apposite: “The sergeant of the sellar... 
shall also be than and there redy with a pot 
of redde wine”. 

Although the phrase “ gentleman for the 
mouth ” does not seem to be recorded else- 
where, there is ample evidence that 
“mouth” was used in this sense. O.E.D. 
(2. d.) records the phrase “the king’s 
mouth” from 1433 to 1578, defining it as 
“what pertains to the providing and pre- 
paring of food for the king”. The usage 
is the English equivalent of the French 
“bouche” which, particularly in the 
corrupt form “bouge” (as in “bouge of 
court”), was also current in the period 
(see O.E.D., Bouche, sb.'). Since the 
details of Wolsey’s household as given by 
Cavendish portray him in every respect as 
a kind of “ monarch manqué”, we should 
probably view “gentleman of the mouth” 
as an instance of his taking upon himself 
the prerogatives of royalty. The gentleman 
was perhaps a wine-taster; certainly he 
supervised the serving of beverages from 
the cellar. 

2. At 84/18 Henry VIII, while arguing 
with Bishop Fisher at the Divorce Trial, 
uses the phrase “no hathe” as an ejacula- 
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tion in response to Fisher’s statement that 
“ye haue not my consent therto”. I have 
noted in my edition that such a grammatical 
construction was not unusual in the six- 
teenth century, but it now appears that the 
particular phrase which Cavendish employs 
was indeed a special favourite of Henry’s. 
In a letter to Wolsey (p. 312 in E. F. 
Rogers’s edition of the Correspondence) of 
29 November, 1524, Sir Thomas More 
reports the following conversation with the 
king: “‘ Nay veryly, Sir,’ quoth I, ‘my 
Lord hath yit no word by Johne Joachim 
nor John Joachim, as far as my Lord knew, 
had yit no word hym selfe this day in the 
mornyng when I departed from his Grace 
[Wolsey].’ ‘No had?’ quoth he [Henry], 
‘I mych mervaile therof [etc.]’.” The 
locution certainly reflects Henry’s peremp- 
tory truculence and it is perhaps no acci- 
dent that Shakespeare, 
collaborators, later seized upon it (probably 
from Holinshed) as typical of the king 
whom he portrayed in Henry VIII (cf. the 
new Arden edition by R. A. Foakes, I, ii, 
186; Il, ii, 63, 66, 72, etc.). The “Ha!” 
also occurs in Rowley’s When You See Me, 
You Know Me (1605, cf. Foakes, p. xxxvii). 
3. At 118/3 Wolsey, in remarking on 
Henry VIII’s actions to Master Shelley, the 
judge, uses the following Latin tag: “laus 
est facere qd decet/non qd licett”. The 
maxim can now be identified as coming 
from the second act (line 454) of Seneca’s 
Octavia where the poet and Nero dispute (in 
totally undramatic fashion) as follows: 
Nero: Inertis est, nescire quid liceat sibi. 
Seneca: Id facere, laus est, quod decet, non 
quod licet. 
Nero: Calcat iacentem vulgus. 
visum opprimet. 
More singles this scene out for criticism in 
the first book of his Utopia (ed. Lupton, 
Oxford, 1895, p. 98). 


RICHARD S. SYLVESTER. 


Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Seneca: In- 


STEPHEN GOSSON AND “HOMER'S 
ILIADES IN A NUTTE SHELL” 


WHEN Jonathan Swift begins Section VII 

of A Tale of a Tub with the sentence, 
“T have sometimes heard of an Iliad in a 
nut-shell; but it hath been my Fortune to 
have much oftener seen a nut-shell in an 
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Iliad” ,’ it may be inferred that the phrase 
“Tliad in a nut-shell”’ is proverbial. Yet it 
does not appear in proverb collections, such 
as Tilley and the O.D.E.P. 

Further, Nichol Smith does not footnote 
this phrase as proverbial. He does give 
Pliny as a source, and then quotes Craik on 
Scaliger’s reference to “ the passage in Pliny 
in his De Subtilitate (Exercitatio Prima, 1), 
which Swift knew: see p. 203. He also 
knew Rabelais-Pantagruel v. xx: “ en lettres 
ausi petites que dit Cicero avoir leu I’Iliade 
d’Homére, tellement qu’on couvrait d’une 
coquille de noix ”’.? 

The Preface of the Smith and Guthkelch 
edition states plainly (p. xxviii) that the 
phrase “tale of a tub” was proverbial in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and 
then presents numerous literary uses of the 
phrase. The very omission, therefore, in 
this definitive edition of Swift’s work, of any 
reference to “Iliad in a nut-shell” as a 
proverb makes the appearance of the phrase 
in Gosson both interesting and remarkable. 

Stephen Gosson, prefacing The Schoole 
of Abuse® with a “ Dedication to the ‘ Right 
Noble Gentlman, Master Philip Sidney, 
Esquier’”, says: 

“ . . The Schoole which I builde is 

narrowe, and, at the first blushe, appear- 

eth but a doggehole; yet small Cloudes 
carrie water, slender threedes sowe sure 
stitches, little heares have their shadowes, 
blunt stones whette knives, from hard 
rockes flow soft springes, the whole 
worlde is drawen in a mappe, Homers 

ILiades in a nutte shell, a Kings picture 

in a penne, Little Chestes may holde greate 

Treasure, a fewe Cyphers contayne the 

substance of a rich Merchant, The 

shorteste Pamphlette may shrowde matter, 

The hardest heade may give light, and the 

harshest penne maye sette downe some- 

what woorth the reading.” 

This sixteenth century use of “ Homer’s 
Iliades in a nutte shell” does not necessarily 
indicate that it is a proverb. Gosson, too, 
has read Pliny or Scaliger, and we now 
have two references to the same vivid ex- 
pression of large matters contained in small 
compasses. 

If the phrase were current among men 

1 Jonathan -?. A Tale of a Tub, Ed. A. C. 


ay and D. Nichol Smith (Oxford, 1958). 
i 


143. 
3 Stephen Gosson, The Schoole 7 om, Ed. 
Edward Arber (London, 1869), p 
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with a schooling in the Classics, it is an 
interesting point for the alert scholar who 
may enjoy discovering it in other authors 
of the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries. 
If no further reference is found, this use by 
Gosson is the more remarkable. 


WILMA L. TaGueE. 
University of Wisconsin. 


THE AUTHOR OF “THE ARTE 
OF ANGLING, 1577” 


GTUDIES of the anonymous The Arte of 
Angling, 1577 have demonstrated the 
close relationship of this little treatise with 
Walton’s Compleat Angler.’ New evidence 
now makes it possible to identify the author 
of The Arte with reasonable certainty. 
The Historie of Serpents, by Edward 
Topsell (London, 1608), was derived mostly 
from Wotton, Gesner, and more especially 
from Thomas Moffett, whose Theatrum 
Insectorum, completed in 1590, was issued 
posthumously in 1634. One of the few 
passages for which Topsell alone was res- 
ponsible in The Historie occurs near the 
end of the chapter entitled ‘“ Of Caterpillers, 
or Palmer-Worms, called of some Can- 
kers’’® with reference to those fish “ who 
are easily deceived with a Caterpillered 
hook ” (p. 111): 


Which kind of fishing fraude, if you 
would better be instructed in, I must refer 
you to a little booke dedicated to Robert 
Dudley, late Earle of Leicester, written 
by Ma: Samuell Vicar, of Godman- 
chester in Huntingtonshiere. 


In the edition of 1658 the text reads (p. 
671): “to a little Book dedicated to Robert 
Dudley, late Earl of Leicester, written by 
Master Samuel Vicar of Godmanchester in 
Huntingtonshire” 

To anyone familiar with the contents of 


1See The Arte of Angling, «% ed. Gerald E. 
Bentley, Introduction by Carl O. V. Kienbusch, 
Explanatory Notes ~~, Henry L. Savage (Princeton, 
1956) ; po | Marcus S. Goldman, “ Izaac Walton 
and The Arte of ‘Angling, Is77”. "Studies in Honor 
of T. W. Baldwin (Urbana, 1958), 185-204. 

2 Walton could hardly have overlooked the 
following allusion to Samuel’s book, for his only 
extensive poregheeee of Topsell touches upon this 
theme (The Compleat Angler, 1653, facsimile 
edition, pp. 98-100): 

And yet I will exercise your promised patience 

by saying a little of the Caterpillar or the 

Palmer-flie or worm, . (as our Topsel hath 

with great diligence observed). 
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the unique copy of The Arte of Angling, 
1577 the immediate assumption is that 
here Topsell has named the author, his 
town, and his patron. 

The quoted excerpt is clearly Topsell’s 
own addition, for it is absent from the 
corresponding sentence of Moffett’s 
Theatrum Insectorum as from The Theater 
of Insects, the translation by John Rowland 
appended to the Topsell volume of 1658.° 
Canon Raven has noted that Topsell’s addi- 
tions “‘are almost all located in Northants 
or Huntingdon .. . for from 1602 till 1608 
—that is during the whole time when this 
book was being written—he was living at 
Syresham on the main road between Brack- 
ley and Towcester; ...”* Elsewhere in The 
Historie (ed. 1658, p. 659) Topsell refers to 
Huntingdonshire itself as “‘ my native soyl”’, 
though as Raven observes, Topsell is not 
always trustworthy. Near Brackley rises 
the Ouse, the river in which the author of 
The Arte of Angling did his fishing—‘“ our 
river’, he calls it. 

Moreover, Godmanchester closely fits the 
location of his native town as described by 
the author of The Arte. There he states 
that “‘ within three or four dayes afterward 
the water beneath us also was drawn at a 
town called Saint Tyves, three mile from us 
by land, but four good mile by water” 
(Bentley, p. 56); and from this Professor 
Bentley concludes that the author “lived 
either in the town of Huntingdon or a mile 
or two downstream from it” (p. 88). 
Obviously he lived upstream from St. 
Ives. Through Huntingdonshire the Ouse 
flows by Godmanchester northward a mile 
down to Huntingdon, then winds eastward 
to St. Ives, these towns forming the points 
of a triangle. South south-west of Hunt- 
ingdon, Godmanchester is four miles by 
land from St. Ives and around six by the 
river, or loosely “four good mile”. Pre- 
sumably, then Godmanchester was the home 
of the author of The Arte. 

As to Topsell’s ambiguous “Ma: 
Samuell Vicar, of Godmanchester .. .”, 


5 Moffett (Bk. II, ch. 5, p. 194): *cuius fraudis 
modos si scire velis, Tarentinum in Geopon. 
consulito”. The Theater of Insects, p. 1042: 
“ And if you desire to know the waies of deceiving 
them: see Terentinus [sic] in Geopon.”’. (Taren- 
tinus was represented in the tenth century compila- 
tion known as. the Geoponika.) 

4Charles E. Raven, English Naturalists from 
Neckam to Ray (Cambridge, 1947), p. 226. For 
Moffett see pp. 172ff., for Topsell pp. 217 ff. 
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rather wide search discloses, first, the total 
absence of Vicar as a proper name but 
ample information about William Samuel 
(or Samwell), vicar of Godmanchester :* 

1. 1550. William Samuel, vicar, was 
admitted to the Freedom of Godman- 
chester (Robert Fox, The History of God- 
manchester, London, 1831, p. 284).° 

2. 1553. “10 Oct. William Samuell of 
Godmanchester, co. Huntingdon, clerk” is 
included in a general pardon issued on 
Mary’s coronation (Patent Rolls. Philip 
and Mary, Pardon Roll, I, 436). 

3. 1557. 8 May “ Willm. Samuel and 
his wife” are among those who joined John 
Knox’s congregation in Geneva after its 
foundation in 1555 (Livre des Anglois, 
transcribed by Charles Martin, Les Protes- 
tants Anglais réfugiés a Genéve au temps de 
Calvin 1555-1560, Geneva, 1915, p. 333). 
7 January, 1557, he had become a resident 
at Geneva (Christina H. Garrett, The 
Marian Exiles 1553-1559, Cambridge, 1938, 
pp. 281-282). Among those “ per German- 
iam dispersis” is “Guilhelmus Samuell” 
(John Bale, Scriptorum Illustrium maioris 
Brytanniae . . . Catalogus . . ., Basle, 1557, 
p. 742). Did Samuel delay his departure 
from England perhaps until Cardinal Pole’s 
Visitation of the Lincoln diocese in 1556? 
On his return Samuel’s reinstatement may 
have been delayed, for in 1558 Robert 
Durant appears as vicar of Godmanchester 
(Fox, p. 284). 

4. 1559. “23 Oct. Presentation of 
William Samwell, clerk, to the rectory of 
Yensbury [Eynesbury], Lincoln dioc. . . .” 
(Patent Rolls. 1 Elizabeth. I, pt. iii, 40).” 


5 For valuable assistance, chiefly at this point, I 
am indebted to Miss Kathleen Blow, Reference 
Librarian, Bey med of Texas. 

6“ Ad hanc Cur’ venit Willm Samuell, Vicar de 
Godmanchestr’ et admissus est ad lib’tatem ville 
et solvit p’ fin’m ut in capite et jurat est. Fin. 
6s. 8d.” (Court Rolls quoted from Fox.) 

7 As rector of nearby Eynesbury Samuel paid his 
First Fruits November 20, 1559 (George C. Gor- 
ham, History and Antiquities of Eynesbury and 
St. Neots, in Huntingdonshire, London, 1820, 
p. 118); and also in this month he took oath to 
his agreement with the Acts of Uniformity and 
Supremacy (Henry Gee, The Elizabethan Clergy 
and the Settlement of Religion 1558-1564, Oxford, 
1898, p. 155). In 1568, the Eynesbury church 
register records permission granted to one John 
Burton “to eat Fleshe for the time of his sykness 

. . by me Wyllyam Samuell”, that is, on fish 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays (Robert Carruthers, 
The Histor y of Huntingdon, London, 1824, un- 
paged “Chronicle of Remarkable Events and 
Persons ’’). 
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5. 1561. 10 May marks the “ appoint- 
ment of William Samwell, clerk, now vicar ”’ 
and fourteen other men of Godmanchester 
as Governors of Queen Elizabeth’s Free 
Grammar School, a body corporate selected 
to administer the school, to be provided 
with master and usher (Patent Rolls. 3 
Elizabeth. I, pt. x, pp. 157-158. For full 
account see further Fox, pp. 336-343, or 
Victoria County History of Huntingdon- 
shire, II, 112). This appointment is a 
signal recognition of Samuel, not a 
university man, as responsible and literate 
churchman and distinguished citizen of 
Godmanchester. Three years later, in 
August, 1564, the Queen herself arrived in 
Huntingdon to be the guest of Henry Crom- 
well, knighted on this occasion, at Hinchin- 
brook. Surely the Vicar of Godman- 
chester was presented to Her Majesty 
during this visit. 

6. 1580. “9 Aug. Sir Ambrose Daring- 
ton, cl. to the vic. of Godmanchester, vac. 
by the death of Sir William Samuel. 
P[atron] -the Queen. At Netlam... 4 Oct. 
Master Richard Jones, cl., M.A., to the ch. 
of Einsburie, vac. by the death of Sir 
William Samuel. P.-James Dyar, knt., chief 
justice of the common bench. At Bugden” 
(Bishop Thomas Cooper’s Act Book, 
Lincoln Episcopal Records, Lincoln Record 
Society, II, 1912, p. 71). (The “Sir” 
designates those clergy who had attended 
neither university.) 

The foregoing evidence, then, from six of 
thirty years incumbency affords a glimpse 
of an orthodox country clergyman. In 
addition now to the geographical aptness of 
Godmanchester as the native village of 
Piscator of The Arte, two of the above facts 
concerning Samuel agree with the context 
of this treatise. “I dare not well deal in 
the angling of the trout”, says Piscator, 
“for displeasing of one of our wardens” 
(Bentley, p. 64). Here plainly Piscator 
Samuel alludes to a warden either of his 
own Church of St. Mary or perhaps of 
Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar _ School. 
Further, Piscator recalls the time “. . . when 
I dwelled in Savoy, the overmost parts of 
Switzerland, in angling in a part of Losana 
Lake, and the ditch of Geneva, but chiefly 
in the swift Rodanus, . ..” (Bentley, p. 47). 
The editor has correctly surmised that the 
author was “a returned Marian exile who 
had lived in or near Geneva” (p. 90). 
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A third coincidence now appears further 
to identify Piscator with devout William 
Samuel, the Genevan resident whose bibli- 
cal abstracts in Sternhold’s metre are listed 
in D.N.B. and who is included as a Marian 
exile by Miss Garrett. Apparently Samuel’s 
first attempt in this vein was The abridge- 
mente of goddes Statutes in myter (London, 
1551), composed to supplement the Psalms 
as translated for singing by Sternhold and 
Hopkins, with similar adaptations of other 
scriptural books. The text begins thus: 

Almighty God dydde make the heauen, 
the Lyght the firmament: 
The sun, the mone, the stars the beasts, 
with foules to fleeyng bent. 
As Piscator and Viator sit down to a meal, 
they bow to an angler’s grace (Bentley, 
Dp. Sa): 
Almighty God, that these did make, 
As saith his holy book, 
And gave me cunning them to take, 
And brought them to my hook; ... 
To Samuel the metre of Sternhold and 
Hopkins has become habitual for sacred 
matter; here the similarities are suggestive. 

So much, then, for the evidence that 
William Samuel, vicar of Godmanchester, 
wrote The Arte of Angling, 1577. Two 
questions remain unanswered. No record 
is available of Samuel’s association with 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, to whom 
Topsell avers the “little booke” was dedi- 
cated. The first page of The Arte “was 
once preceded in this binding by at least 
three other leaves, the stubs of which are 
still visible” (Bentley, p. 72)—the remains 
of title-page and dedication, one may 
surmise. Especially during the early years 
of the reign many such manuals were 
addressed to Robert Dudley. A book on 
angling would hardly have been unwelcome 
to the patron of Thomas Blundeville, 
authority on horsemanship. Finally, no 
certain evidence has come to light concern- 
ing the date or place of William Samuel’s 
birth. The D.N.B. account conjectures that 
he may have originated in Northampton- 
shire, Miss Garrett that he was of Shevyock, 
in Cornwall. The name Samuel or Samwell 
is not uncommon in several counties. 

Edward Topsell (1572-1625), five years old 
when The Arte of Angling appeared, is sole 
contemporary authority for linking Samuel 
of Godmanchester with “ a little booke ” on 
fishing. The evidence now presented 
supports the conclusion that this book is 
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The Arte of Angling, 1577, its author 
William Samuel, vicar of Godmanchester. 

An inkling of the character of William 
Samuel may be gleaned from the prefatory 
matter in two volumes of his verse. The 
abridgement of goddes Statutes in myter 
(London, 1551) is addressed to Lady Ann, 
wife of Protector Somerset, to whom 
Samuel may well have owed his preferment 
at Godmanchester. Dedication: 


When I consyderid with my selfe the 
labours and paynes that have bine taken 
of dyuers builders of Chrystes churche 
... I thought my selfe not borne into the 
earth, to be a loker on the bildinge, . 
but to put to my helping hand, .. . I haue 
now but begun, as it were the squaring 
out of a greate stone . . . My mind is 
that I wold haue my contrey people able 
in a smale some to syng the hole contents 
of the byble. 
Samuel’s last and momentous effort in this 
kind was An Abridgement of all the Canon- 
ical books of the olde Testament (London, 
1569. Preface: 


I (as a cariar of rubbishe or filling) haue 
thoughte my selfe to negligent in looking 
on so long, and although that my labour 
be small, and my cunning muche lesse, yet 
let the free Masons (or master workmen) 
bear with me, and accept my good wil, 
beseeching them to build on as they haue 
begun, that I, and such prentises of theirs 
as I am: may dayly learn at their hands, 
at length to be iorney men, the head 
master of all assisting us. 
This is the simple eloquence of a humble, 
sincere man who is aware of his literary 
limitations; these sentences are not incom- 
patible with the devout fisherman who eight 
years later in The Arte of Angling dwelt 
affectionately upon the God-given stores of 
the Ouse. 

But this earnest churchman could also 
castigate the abuses of Christ’s Church 
during Henry’s last year as in A Warnyng 
For the cittie of London. That the Dwel- 
lers, there in may Repent their euyll Lyues 
for feare of Goddes Plages (15472): 

Haue you not accusyd, the Innocents to death, 

nan oe them to smythfyld, ther to lose their 

re 

God — wyl axe their bloud, as ye scripture 

salt! 

Repent ye sittizens of London.*® 


8 See also The Practice practiced by the Pope 
and his prelates . . . , where the Pope mourns his 
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As member of Somerset’s household 
before or at the time of his preferment to 
Godmanchester Samuel was associated with 
a group of zealous Reformers. The eldest 
perhaps was William Turner (1508-1568), 


physician to the Protector and perhaps his 


chaplain. In 1551 Turner states that he 
has been in attendance for “ more than iii 
years” (Preface, Herbal). Upon Edward’s 
accession in 1547 Thomas Becon (1512- 
1567) secured a chaplaincy to Somerset 
which he retained until after the Protector’s 
fall. Like Samuel in the same year, Becon 
acknowledged his patron by addressing Lady 
Ann in The floure of godly prayers (Lon- 
don, 1551). More nearly contemporary 
with Samuel was Thomas Norton (1532- 
1584) of later Gorboduc fame. As a boy 
Norton had entered Somerset’s service as 
amanuensis; in 1555 he became a student 
of the Inner Temple. In 1561 appeared a 
group of Psalms done by Norton in the 
measure of Sternhold and Hopkins. To 
1569 belongs Norton’s Epistle to the Quenes 
Majestes poore deceyued Subjects of the 
North Countrey ...; and to the same year 
the Aunswer to the proclamation of the 
rebels in the North, signed W.S., which has 
been attributed to William Samuel, to 
Thomas Norton,’ even to the printer of the 
piece, William Seres. But in any case, the 
parallel interests of Samuel are so apparent 
that with Norton as with others of this 
group around Somerset one can assume a 
probably close relationship. Less certain 
contacts may have existed with William 
Turner’s son Peter, who with William 
Brewer, a keen fisherman, travelled abroad 
with Thomas Penny, doctor, preacher, ento- 
mologist, whose Theatrum Insectorum, as 
revised by Moffett, was pillaged by Topsell. 


Tuomas P. Harrison. 
University of Texas. 


ejection from England. Each of these tracts, un- 
dated, 8 pp., published by Hugh Singleton, has 
been examined from photostats of B. M. copies. 
Neither is included in any list of Samuel’s writings 
I have seen. 

®See Joseph Ritson, Bibliographia  Poetica 
(London, 1802), pp. 324-325; for excerpt see 
Thomas Corser, Collectanea-Poetica (Manchester, 
1860-1863), I, 74. 


“ ASTRONAUT ” 


LIZABETH BROMMER'’S note on the | 


earliest use of “ Astronaut” (N. & Q., 


ccv. 312) takes her back no further than | 
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1928. But the term was in full use by 1880 
at least, when Percy Greg (1836-1889) uses 
it in Across the Zodiac, his excellent two- 
volume story of what is probably the first 
voyage to Mars in science fiction. 

Greg (or rather his hero) uses the word 
in relation to the space-ship in which he 
makes his journey: “In shape my Astro- 
naut somewhat resembled the form of an 
antique Dutch East-Indiaman”, etc. (Vol. 
I, page 27). The word occurs frequently 
throughout the book. 

Many terms which have since been given 
scientific actuality were invented by the 
early writers of science fiction—just as many 
of their suggestions, from submarines to 
“Cats’ Eyes”, have been put to practical 


1 
use. ROGER LANCELYN GREEN. 
Bebington, Wirral. 


1[This brings to mind H. G. 
“atomic bomb” in 1914 in the Century Magazine 
Ixxxvii. 571/2: ‘*His companion . . . sat with his 
legs spread wide over the long coffin-shaped box 
which contained in its compartments the three 
atomic bombs, the new bombs that would continue 
to explode indefinitely and which no one so far 
had ever seen in action.”—Epp.] 


Wells’s use of 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON 
RICHARD FLETCHER 


RICHARD FLETCHER was a notable 
divine of his day but is now chiefly 
remembered as the father of John, the 
dramatist. Although there is no separate 
biography, there is an account of his life 
in the D.N.B., and Dyce,’ Grosart,? and 
Langdale*® have each written of Richard in 
their biographies of other Fletchers. I have 
found several new biographical facts. 


(1) Richard Fletcher was baptized on 28 
September, 1543, at Watford, Hertford- 
shire.* 


(2) When Richard Fletcher made his will 
in 1593, he stated he had nine children. 
Upon Richard’s death in 1596, Giles, his 
brother, became executor of the estate and 
guardian of his children; and in a petition 


1Rev. Alexander Dyce (ed.), The Works of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, 1 (London, 1843), vii-xvii. 
2Rev. A. B. Grosart (ed.), The Poems of 
Phineas Fletcher, 1 (1869), xxi-xxiii, xxix-xxx. 
Langdale, Phineas Fletcher, Man of 
ieee Science, and Divinity (New York, 1937), 
PP. 7-8, 18-24. 
4T am very grateful to Rev. John Downward, 
the present Vicar of Watford, for his several 
courtesies to me. 
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to Queen Elizabeth entitled “‘ Reasons to 
move hir Ma:tie in soom commiseration 
towardes the Orphanes of the late Bishop 
of London” he states that only eight child- 
ren were living.* Dyce first noted the 
children born at Rye and Chelsea® and 
Grosart those at Cranbrook,’ but two were 
left unaccounted for. However, the names 
of all the children are given in a Chancery 
suit in 1600, which Nathaniell Fletcher, 
Richard’s eldest child, brought-against Giles, 
charging him with mismanagement of the 
estate.* He says his father died “ leavinge 
then behinde him eighte children, viz. 
Nathaniell yo.r Orato.t Theophilus, & Iohn 
his sonnes, and Elizabeth, Sara, Precilla, 
Phebe, and Marye his daughters .. .”. 
Nathaniell further reveals that at the time 
of the suit, Sara and Precilla were 16 and 
15 years of age respectively. And from the 
children whose baptism dates are known, 
it is evident that Nathaniell listed the child- 
ren in descending age order. There is only 
the one child who died between 1593 and 
1596 whose name is not known. Except for 
this child, the following list gives all of 
Richard’s children with the date and place 
of baptism when known. 

1574, Oct. 11. Buried, Fletcher a child of 

Richard (Cranbrook) 

1575, Aug. 21. Nathaniell (Rye) 

1577, Oct. 20. Theophilus (Rye) 

1578, Nov. 24. Elizabeth (Rye) 


1579, Dec. 20. John (Rye) 
1582, Sept. 29. Thomas  buried:1583, Jan. 10 
(Cranbrook) 


1584, Jan. 19. Sara (Cranbrook) 

1585, Precilla, Phebe 

1592, Oct. 15. Marye (St. Luke’s, Chelsea) 

It is probable that Precilla was born at 
Peterborough, as Richard had been Dean of 
Peterborough since 15 November, 1583, 
and did in fact reside there while he held 
that office. Fletcher subsequently became 
Bishop of Bristol on 13 November, 1589, 
Bishop of Worcester on 24 January, 1593, 
and finally Bishop of London on 30 Decem- 
ber, 1594; but from his letters it seems that 
he lived in London from the time he was 
made Bishop of Bristol. It is probable then, 
that Phebe was born either in Peterborough 
or London, but it is not possible to be any 


5 The MSS. of the Marquis of Salisbury, Cecil 
Papers 58/23. “ 

® Dyce, op. cit., pp. Xvi-xvii. 

7Grosart, op. cit., pp. xxix-xxx. But Grosart 
also lists three children, Anne, Elizabeth, and Joan, 
as Richard’s who in fact are Giles’s children. 

8 C.2/F.6/63. 
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more definite than this as the registers of 
Peterborough Cathedral are not extant for 
the sixteenth century, and a search of all 
the extant parish registers of the City of 
London for this period (76 of 110) does not 
reveal her name. 

(3) It has been supposed that Richard 
Fletcher died on 15 June, 1596, and was 
buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral, but there has 
been no proof of this as the registers of St. 
Paul’s are not extant until the eighteenth 
century. However, for the period 1576 to 
1599, I have noted that the clerk of the 
church of St. Gregory by St. Paul’s entered 
in his own register the burials of a few 
people in St. Paul’s, and among these is 
Richard’s: 


Richard ffletcher Lorde Bishopp of 
London died the 15. of Iune. 1596, in the 
eveninge, and was buried the next day at 
night in the vpper pte of St Paules Church, 
By Ambrose Goldinge. 


(4) The article in the D.N.B. states that 
several of Richard Fletcher’s letters are 
extant but does not list them. And as no 
list has ever been made, it seems worth 
while to give all those I have been able to 
find. In the location of the letters, I have 
given both the specific reference and the 
reference to the calendar where generally 
the letter is given in abstracted form. 


1. FLETCHER TO THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. B.M. 
Lansdowne MS. 17, no. 50. 

21 October 1573. 
. FLETCHER TO ARCHBISHOP WHITGIFT. B.M. 
Addl. MS. 32,092, f. 88v. 31 May 1586. 

3. FLETCHER TO THE EARL OF SUSSEX. B.M. Cott. 
Calig, D. i, f. 201. 3 September 1587. 
4. FLETCHER TO THE EARL OF RUTLAND. MS. of 
the Duke of Rutland; H.M.C. Rutland I, 

3 October 1587. 
J iain To Lorp BurGcHiey. B.M. Lans- 
downe MS. 69, no. 36. 20 March 1592. 

6. FLETCHER TO THE MAYOR AND JURATS OF RYE. 
MS. of the Corporation of Rye; H.M.C. 

Rye, p. 107. 3 December 1593. 

7. FLETCHER TO SIR RoperT CeciL. C.P. 170/35; 

H.M.C. Hatfield. IV, 446-7. 

27 December 1593 

8. FLETCHER TO Sirk RoperT Ceciv. C.P. 29/24; 
H.M.C. Hatfield. V, 31-2. 7 December 1594. 
9. FLETCHER TO LorD BurGcHLey. B.M. Lans- 
downe MS. 76, no. 84. 29 June 1594. 

10. FLETCHER TO SiR Ropert Ceci. C.P. 171/32; 
H.M.C. Hatfield. V, 32-3. 8 December 1594. 

11. FLETCHER To Sir Rosert Ceci. C.P. 29/42; 
H.M.C. Hatfield. V, 42. 21 December 1594. 


nN 


12. FLETCHER TO SiR Ropert Ceci. C.P. 25/26; 
H.M.C. Hatfield. V, 106-7. 

11 February 1595. 

13. FLETCHER TO LorD BurRGHLEY. B.M. Lans- 


downe MS. 78, no. 13. 24 February 1595. 
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C.P. 31/88; 
15 April 1595. 
B.M. Lans- 


14. FLETCHER TO SiR RoBeRT CECIL. 
H.M.C. Hatfield. V, 171. 
15. FLETCHER TO LORD BURGHLEY. 
downe MS. 79, no. 43. 21 July 1595, 
16. FLETCHER TO Sir Ropert Ceci. C.P. 35/33; 
H.M.C. Hatfield. V, 394-5. 
29 ae 1595. 
17. FLETCHER TO Sir RoperT CEcIL. C.P. 36/37; 
H.M.C. Hatfield. V, 475 
7 November 1595. 
18. FLETCHER TO THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH. 
MS. of the Duke of Buccleuch & Queens- 
H.M.C. Buccleuch & Queensberry. 
, 5 December 1595. 
19. FLETCHER TO LorD BurGHLEY. B.M. Lans- 
downe MS. 80, no. 49. 7 January 1596. 
20. FLETCHER TO Lorp BurGHLEY. B.M. Lans- 
downe MS. 82, no. 28 17 May ae 
21. FLETCHER TO Sir Ropert Cecit. C.P. 41/69 
H.M.C. Hatfield. VI, 214. 12 June 1506 


Lioyp E. BERRY. 
University of Illinois. 


THOMAS NASHE, SEBASTIAN 
MUNSTER AND “AN ALMOND 
FOR A PARRAT” 


R B. MCKERROW in his edition of 

Nashe'! says in his discussion of 
Nashe’s reading, “I may mention the Brief 
Collection . . . of Strange and Memorable 
Things gathered out of the Cosmography of 
Sebastian Miinster, 1572 and 1574, as a 
possible source of many scraps, but I have 
failed to discover any certain evidence of 
its use”. The date of the first edition of 
Miinster’s Cosmographei is variously given: 
sometimes it is put as early as 1537, some- 
times as late as 1545. It was translated into 
Latin by Miinster himself, and into many 
other languages by the end of the sixteenth 
century. Of the English translation men- 
tioned by McKerrow the 1572 and 1574 
editions, which do not significantly differ, 
are to be found only in the British Museum 
Library: the work has not been reprinted.’ 
It does not pretend to be more than an 
extract from Miinster’s great compilation. 
Whereas, for example, the Latin version of 
1572 has over 1,300 foolscap pages, several 
large maps, copious illustrations, and an 
excellent index, the English has barely a 
hundred small sheets. It offers only a 


15 vols., 1904-10, reissued, with supplementary 
notes, 1958. Page numbers are retained. Refer- 
ences to “ McKerrow” thus apply to both, editions. 
The matter added in 1958 is referred to as ‘‘ Supple- 
ment to McKerrow”’. 

2 McKerrow, V, 135. 

3 The work might well appear 
Kenneth Muir’s excellent series of English Reprints. 
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selection of Miinster’s more entertaining 
and remarkable anecdotes, and omits almost 
all the serious historical and geographical 
accounts which Miinster supplies. 

In the notes to his edition McKerrow 
points out many places where Nashe offers 
a version of a story which is also to be 
found in the Brief Collection. The pur- 
pose of the present article is to draw 
attention to a number of observations in 
Nashe whose source McKerrow has been 
unable to trace but which are to be found 
in the Latin version of the Cosmographia.* 
Some of them are also to be found in the 
Brief Collection: others not. 

For example, in The Unfortunate 
Traveller Nashe has “The whelpes of a 
Beare neuer growe but sleeping”. McKer- 
row comments, “The authority for this is 
unknown to me; cf., however what Pliny, 
H.N. viii. 54, says of the growth of the 
adult bear during its winter sleep”.® In 
the Brief Collection fol. 29 we find “the 
yong [of the bear] for fourteene dayes space 
is oppressed with suche heavyness or sleepe 
that they cannot be awaked or styrred vp 
from their drowsye heauines neither with 
pricking nor with woundinge, and in this 
meane space of sleepinge they waxe fatte 
marueylously ”. 

Again in The Anatomy of Absurdity 
Nashe has “coueting with the Phaenix to 
approche so nye to the sunne, that they are 
scorcht with his beames, and confounded 
with his brightnes”.’ McKerrow com- 
ments, “I have not found this statement 
about the phoenix elsewhere”.* Miinster 
in the Cosmographia prints in Hebrew a 
letter written to the Pope by Prester John, 
describing the wonders of his African 
kingdom. ‘There are fairly full marginal 
glosses, which the Brief Collection simply 
translates into English and strings together. 
One passage in the Hebrew describes how 
the phoenix flies so high that she is set on 
fire by the sun and then utterly consumed. 
The Latin gloss reads, “ Foenix 300. 
annorum comburitur a_ sole, & generat 
aliam sobolem”’.° 

In other places McKerrow observes a 

*References to the Latin version (“‘ Cosmo- 
graphia”’) are to the Cosmographia Universalis of 
1572 (Basle). 

5 McKerrow, II, 220. 

® McKerrow, IV, 261. 

7 McKerrow, I, 23. 8 McKerrow, IV, 24. 


® Cosmographia, Lib. VI, Cap. lviii, Fol. 1332 
(margin). 
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parallel between Nashe and Miinster but 
fails to notice that in the same passages of 
Nashe there are other items of fact or 
fiction which are also to be found in the 
Cosmographia. For example, he records 
that Nashe probably took from Miinster his 
story of Mahomet’s dove’® and his story of 
Mahomet’s falling-sickness'? but he does 
not mention that Miinster also has the 
account of Mahomet’s iron coffin being sus- 
pended by magnets in the temple at Mecca.” 
Again McKerrow notes the parallel 
between Miinster’s description of Iceland 
and Nashe’s account in The Terrors of the 
Night. But for Nashe’s story of Lake 
Vether, which benumbs the passer-by, 
McKerrow offers no source. As, on the 
previous page, Nashe has mentioned “ Lake 
Asphalites ” his description of Lake Vether 
is at Once reminiscent of the sulphureous 
lake in Miinster “ qui transeuntes animantes 
interficit ”.** 

If Nashe made any use of Miinster it is 
probable that he drew on the Latin version 
since a number of parallels are to be found 
between Nashe and parts of the Cosmo- 
graphia which were not translated. Further 
if he used the Latin version at all he could, 
of course, have found in it every item which 
he repeats. It is therefore unnecessary to 
assume that he had read the English version. 
For example, in Have with You to Saffron- 
Walden Nashe writes “. . . but as the 
Elephant and the Rinoceros neuer fight but 
about the best pastures, so will I winne from 
him his best Patrons ...”'* McKerrow 
comments, “See Aelian, Nat. Anim. xvii. 44 
Mayn S€ pivoxépwtos mpos édégavta brrép 
THS vous eotw”. But Aelian is one of 
those of whom McKerrow says, “I wish 
to say once for all that I do not believe 
that in any single case Nashe borrowed 
directly from these authors”’’.*® It seems 
likely that the immediate source of the 
snippet of animal lore was Miinster, who 
writes, “Solet Rhinoceros inueniri in illis 
terris, ubi elephantes gignuntur, estq genitus 
hostis elphanto, inquit Plinius, haud secus 
quam draco illi insidians. . . . Omnis haec 
inimicitia est ob meliora pascua, ut quidam 


10 McKerrow, IV, 200 (note on I, 351). 

11 McKerrow, IV, 403 (note on III, 192). 

12 Cosmographia, Lib. V, Cap. Ixxvii, Fol. 1200; 
cf. Unfortunate Traveller (McKerrow, II, 249). 

13 Cosmographia, Lib. V, Cap. Ixvi, Fol. 1190. 

14 McKerrow, III, 134. 

15 McKerrow, V, 113. 
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scribunt”’.'® Miinster also records the 


belief, which Nashe mentions in the 
Anatomy of Absurdity, that the elephant 
prefers shallow water because it is too large 
to swim.’ 

Again in The Epistle Dedicatorie to 
Nashes Lenten Stuffe Nashe writes, “If thy 
starres had doone thee right, they should 
haue made thee one of the mightiest princes 
of Germary: not for thou canst driue a 
coach or kill an oxe so wel as they, but that 
thou art neuer wel but when thou art 
amongst the retinue of the Muses, and there 
spendest more in the twinckling of an eye, 
then in a whole yeare thou gettest by some 
grasierly gentilitie thou followest”.’® 
McKerrow comments, “I cannot say what 
is here alluded to”. Of the former princes 
of Germany Miinster writes, “longe excel- 
leurunt aliarum nationum reges sua liberal- 
itate & pietate’’.'* But in his own time, he 
says, this liberality has vanished : for instance 
the princes reserve to themselves the privilege 
of hunting. ‘‘ communiter tamen venantur: 
quod solis ipsis licere longo usu & concessa 
libertate contendunt, privatis leporum, 
praesertim caprearum, hinnulori_ cer- 
uorumg venatio, in aliquibus locis oculorum 
effossione, in quibusdam truncatione capitis 
interdicta, noxias tamen feras captare cuiq 
licet . . . Equis si longius eundum sit & non 
pedibus uadunt, dedecorosum enim hoc 
ualde ducunt & morum egestatis iudi- 
cium 7° 

Even added to the many other parallels 
which McKerrow has already cited and to 
the fact that Nashe specifically mentions 
Miinster as an authority, these instances are 
not of course sufficient to prove that Nashe 
borrowed directly from Miinster. There is, 
I think, enough evidence to justify the 
assumption that Nashe had read the Cosmo- 
graphia, probably in a version fuller than 
the Brief Collection. Certainly he shows 
himself familiar with many of Miinster’s 
anecdotes especially, I think it is fair to say, 
with the less credible ones. It is interesting 
therefore to find a reference to one of 
Miinster’s remarkable tales in An Almond 
for a Parrat, an anonymous pamphlet often 
attributed to Nashe (but not by McKerrow). 


16 Cosmographia, Lib. V, Cap. cxxxv, Fol. 1246. 

17 Cosmographia, Lib. V, Cap. cxvi, Fol. 1229; 
cf. Anatomy of anne (McKerrow, I, 21). 

18 McKerrow, III, 

19 Cosmographia, Lib. ‘TH, Cap. xxi, Fol. 411. 

20 Cosmographia, Lib. Ill, Cap. xxvii, Fol. 422. 
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Talking of John Penry the author says: 
“For the constitution of his bodie, it was 
so cleane contrarie to all phisiognomie of 
fame, that a man wold haue iudged by his 
face, God and nature deuising our disgrace 
had enclosde a close stoole in skinne, and 
set a serpentine soule, like a counterfet 
diamond, more deepe in dong. Neither was 
this monster of Cracouia vnmarkt from his 
bastardisme to mischiefe’’.?! The author 
goes on to say that Penry was from his 
birth splay-footed, squint-eyed and wrapped 
in “a rustie superficies”. On this passage 
McKerrow, who prints the pamphlet in his 
edition of Nashe without admitting it to the 
canon, comments as follows: “I can learn 
nothing of any monsters in Cracovia, 
though there were plenty in Northern 


Russia”. The recent reissue has this note: 
“Harvey, in  Pierce’s Supererogation 
(Grosart, ii 71), seems to talk of a fencer 


from Cracovia: ‘Or in case your meaning 
be, as you stoutely protest, to trounce me 
after twenty in the hundred, and to haue 
about with me, with two staues, and a pyke, 
like a tall fellowe of Cracouia: there is no 
dealing for short weapons.’ (J. Crow)”’.”” 

Miinster gives an account of a monster 
born at Cracow. “Monstrum hoc 
Cracouiae natum mense Februario, anno 
1547, uixit tribus horis, Loquitur sic”.” 
This is the caption for a picture of a child 
with wings on its head, a small trunk instead 
of a nose, a pointed tail, four eyes, web feet 
and hands, and on various parts of its body 
two monkey’s heads and four dog’s heads. 
This monstrous birth is clearly what the 
author of An Almond had in mind. 

It should be mentioned that while 
McKerrow is unwilling to attribute An 
Almond to Nashe he expressly mentions 
that if collaboration is supposed the descrip- 
tion of Penry is among the parts of the 
tract most likely to have been contributed 


by Nashe.** Puitie Drew. 
Glasgow. 


21 McKerrow, III, 365. 

22 Supplement to McKerrow, p. 71. 

23 Cosmographia, Lib. III, Cap. xix, Fol. 1057. 
24 McKerrow, V, 61 and 63n. 


THE FAMILY OF JOHN DONNE, 
1588-1591 
ROFESSOR R. C. BALD’S recent book, 


Donne and the Drurys, has consider- 
ably cleared up one more of the dark places 
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: in the biography of the young Donne by defence. Among the records of St. 
1S clarifying the identity of Donne’s brother- Bartholomew's Hospital is the “ Armada 
of in-law, William Lyly, second husband of List”: 
is Anne Donne. An investigation of the loca- The names of the Inhabitauntes taken 
’ fonily in oo = al yy within the Precincte of little Sct Bartholo- 
l mewes in Weste Smythfeilde as we 
et egress from Oxford can now be pursued howseholders as cneuanine. Sen the fo 
as =, = oe that there is one less vision of men and Amore for Her Mates 
° .-— 4 * - : - : oo en — me — - —— by = — 
A ; worshippfu ir owlan aywar 
ris Donne’s activities during the years 1588 to Knight Mr. Newman, Tresorer. y Mr. 
ed 1591* is partially made up for by records Rowe Mr. Cogan. This xxviith Daye of 
ge concerning his family. Although some of Marche 1588 as followeth. 
ris these, as I have said, lead into blind alleys, Th d i g 
he they all contain items of considerable D¢ Sccon entry under “ Howshoulders 
rm interest for students of Donne. is “ 150i Mr Dr Syminge (iiii Cor, i Musc, 
ia, During the late winter of 1587-88 England i Caly)”. His servauntes”, and their 
mn began to muster its forces against the POssible use, were “Innocent Robinson 
e: } expected Spanish invasion planned for the Years_20—Cor” and “John Blade in years 
ae summer. 30—Caly””. This entry, very kindly sent me 
ae Dien Contin Vannes wnt die by Miss Veronica Stokes, Assistant Archi- 
wel the Chane feeee, oak al es hor rod vist of the Hospital, is treated in detail in a 
ty previous article. Here I need only remark 
me England manifested as great forwardnesse that it shows that Donne’s family, like the 
we in their zealous loue and dutie, as either rest of England, was very much concereedl 
ke, subiects could performe, or Prince expect: vith the threat to yi country. Being 
bag hae —e — —— ——- and sincere Catholics, they must have had mixed 
7 a cai 7 o- Yo - a4 ‘ll , nerd feelings about an invading force which was 
; peopie, © apparent wrong to “au, ye strongly backed by the Church of Rome, 
hoc for a tast of trueth in all, thus much may and the young Donne must have shared 
4" a —— ne cit ihe tae weeks those feelings. National resentment against 
nild in their Prince, and the Countryes right, ret  agectegone canen’ running high, 
ead the Lord Maior, and Aldermen, humbly : : 
feet besought their Honours, to set downe In this troublesome season, when some 
ody what their wisedomes held requisite in beat many times into the Queenes eares, 
ads. such a case: the Lords demanded fiue that the Spaniards abroad were not so 
the thousand men, and fifteene ships, the Citie much to be feared, as the Papists at home, 
craued 2. dayes respite for answere, which for that the Spaniards would not attempt 
hile was graunted, and then entreated their any hostility against England, but upon 
An Lordships, in signe of their perfect loue, confidence of ayde from them; and that 
ions and loyaltie to their Prince and Country, therefore for the more security, the 
Tip- kindly to accept tenne thousand men, and Papists heads were for some cause or 
the thirtie shippes, amply furnished: And other to be cut off; alledging the example 
uted euen as London, London-like gaue presi- of King Henry the 8. when the Emperour 
W. dent, the whole kingdome kept true ranke and the French King, by the instigation 
and equipage.? of the Pope, were ready to invade Eng- 
Among the other activities of preparation land. For as “oy as he had put to death 
engaged in by the Mayor and Aldermen of bs a? eg te pe _—- of 
1057. London was the census and assessment of a on . wed po aa Pad ae 
all able-bodied persons in the city who : p vO 1 
would be ready to give aid in the time of enterprise, their expedition presently was 
E, dashed. But the Queene disliking this as 
1For a_ critical evaluation of the possible cruell _— Bg ag Bese peso Bo 
yook activities of Donne himself during the years 1588- commit some © Papists, 0 
boa 1591, see my forthcoming article, ‘‘ Donne’s . , : 
sider- University Years”, in English Studies. ’ Baird Whitlock, “ John Syminges, a Poet's Step- 
laces 2John Stow, Annales (1631), p. 744. Father”, N. & Q., cxcix (1954), 421-24, 465-67. 
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of the chiefe, to custodie at Wisbeach in 

the Fennes.* 

Meanwhile the Catholic Church was not 
making the position of English Catholics 
any easier. 

About this time went Dale by the 
Queenes commandment to the Prince of 
Parma, and mildly expostulated with him 
about a booke lately set forth by Car- 
dinall Allen an’ Englishman, wherein he 
exhorted the Nobility and people of 
England and Ireland, to ioyne with the 
Spanish forces under the leading of the 
Duke of Parma, to execute the sentence of 
Sixtus quintus, Bishop of Rome, pub- 
lished already by Bull against the Queene 
of England: wherein she was declared an 
heretike, illegitimate, cruell against Mary 
Queene of Scots, etc. and her subiects 
commanded to ayd the Prince of Parma, 
against her. (And indeed there was a 
great number of these Bulls and Bookes 
printed at Antwerpe, to bee dispersed all 
over England.)° 
That these had little effect upon the 

loyalty of English Catholics to their queen 
is quite obvious, however, and the govern- 
ment did all in its power to unite the 
country. 

The Queene and Councell, for two 
yeares space, caused the Ministers to 
manifest vnto their Congregations, the 
furious purpose of the Spanish King, 
Dukes of Parma, and Guyse, with the 
dangerous dissimulation of the French 
King, by whose paines, and industry, the 
whole Communality became of one heart, 
and mind, and began to retaine a stronger 
opinion touching the Spaniards setled 
resolution for the inuasion of England, 
then either Queene or Councell. The 
English nation were so combined in heart, 
that I here confesse, I want Art liuely to 
expresse the Sympathy of loue between 
the subiects and the Soueraigne.° 


And during the time of extreme difficulty, 


yea, such was the integrity of the English, 
as the Recusants offered their seruice, and 
were desirous to take their fortune with 
the common souldiers.’” 


But the interest of the household in the 


4 William Camden, Annals . . . translated by 
R. N. Geni. (1635), p. 362. 

5 Ibid., p. 364. 

® Stow, p. 743. 

7 Ibid., 747. 
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parish of Little St. Bartholomew’s, and, to a 
lesser degree, of the two Donne boys at 
Oxford, must have been divided, for Doctor 
Syminges was close to death. Wood gives 
the date of his death as 7 July, 1588, 
although this seems unlikely, as the burial 
took place on 15 July, as shown by the 
church register. Six days later the English 
and Spanish fleets met, and England won 
its glorious victory. 

Within a year following the victory, 
Donne’s “home” shifted again. Mrs. 
Syminges was, after the death of her hus- 
band, completely on her own, although she 
was reasonably well off financially. Her first 
reaction, naturally enough, was to move to 
a neighbourhood which was congenial to 
her, and this she found in the parish of St. 
Saviour’s, in Southwark. The Close of St. 
Saviour’s was a Catholic refuge, known 
familiarly as “ Little Rome”, and here Mrs. 
Syminges thought to find companionship 
and assistance. It is commonly believed 
that she married again almost immediately, 
but this is not true, since over a year later 
she was still known as the widow of Dr. 
Syminges. All this makes it rather difficult 
for us to trace her whereabouts, for she was 
obviously living with someone else. The 
Token Books of St. Saviour’s, an extremely 
valuable collection of early material on 
church-going and church discipline, as noted 
in The Genealogist of 1884, unfortunately 
do not give us many hints. A “richard 
Symounes ”’ had a house in “ Mrs newtens 
rents” while a “ Nicholas Symondes ” lived 
in “Garlandes rentes”. One “Wm 
Clement’ was in “ Huntes Rentes” and a 
“wydow Clement” lived in “Crowne 
Allye”. An entry in Russell’s Rents of a 


' 


Mrs. Symounes has been crossed out, but | 


the fact that seven tokens were issued to her 
removes her from the list of probable 
persons, even if the entry had not been 
made void. There is also an entry for a 


“Richard Doune” ‘“ <un>der the bricke | 


<>brige by Mr Cures”. All of these 


names suggest possible relations, but none is | 


by any means certain. 


Fortunately, the Token Books contain | 


more than the mere entries of communion 
tokens issued to householders in the parish. 


Additional notes, usually found on the end | 


leaves, contain information about church 
attendance and punishments for Recusants.’ 


8 While I was working on the present piece of 
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One such note, in the Token Book for 1593, 
reveals the large Catholic population of the 
Parish : 


the 19 of Avgust 1594 the[re] whas 223 
howsolders of the lybert[y] of the Clyncke 
and of the Paryshe garden that hathe not 
reseved the comynyon as by the token 
bovke a peyrth. 


The power of judgment held by the church 
officers also appears in these notes. For 
instance, among “ Thes parsones . . . warned 
to be here this xiij Octobr [15]89”, were 
“gabrile Northe, Jeames worlingtonne, wth 
Dyvers others”, charged with “ Drinkinge 
at sarvis tyme. & vsed hard speches ”.° 

On the next to the last leaf of the Token 
Bookes ffor the Bankesyde wrytten the xiij 
Day of March An° 1588 appears the follow- 
ing entry: *° 

Pressentments 1589 the 28 of September 

mystres Symones Mr doctor Symones 

wyfe lait dessesed for not komyndg to 

service [?chirche?] to receive the com- 

vnyon in the [?] service [?chirche?] 

robart browne for the lycke/ 

We do not know what the outcome of this 
“presenting” was. There was probably 
a small fine and the naturally resultant 
public shaming, but the latter would 
scarcely be great in a community so largely 
Catholic. The entry on Robert Browne 
gives us little help. His name appears in 
the Token Books under Rose Alley, and he 
received but one token, which indicates that 
he was a bachelor. In 1593 he received 
three tokens (and they were all used at 
Communion), while living in “ horshow 
courte ”, 

Whatever form the punishment took for 
the widow Syminges, her son must have 
been well aware of it, and his feelings made 
their way into his early poems where, 
although he appears to be leaving the 
Catholic Church intellectually, yet his 
sympathy for mistreated Recusants is clear 
enough. One section from Satyre II] seems 


research, Dr. A. C. Southern was preparing a 
good deal of Recusant material for Biographical 
Studies from the Token Books which should reveal 
much valuable information. Together we attempted 
to make as correct a transcription of the Mrs. 
Syminges entry as was possible from an extremely 
bad script. 
® 1588 Token Book. 
«2° This entry, incorrectly transcribed, appeared in 
Sacramental Token-Books at St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark ”, Genealogist, New Series, i (1884), 18. 
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to be a recalling of the period we have just 
been discussing, from the Armada on: 

Though Poétry indeed be such a sinne 

As I thinke that brings dearths, and Spaniards in, 

Though like the Pestilence and old fashion’d love, 

Ridlingly it catch men; and doth remove 

Never, till it be sterv’d out; yet their state 

Is poore, disarm’d, like Papists, not worth hate.!! 
The irony here seems shot through with 
understandable tenderness. The presenting 
of his mother must have made a strong 
impression on the young Donne, for it was 
certainly not brought about by any un- 
toward action by her. It was a case, like 
so many others, of a quiet, peaceful person 
being mistreated only for her beliefs. This 
cannot be said of the later imprisonment of 
his brother, Henry, at least not to the same 
degree. 

At this point the Donne scholar is con- 
fronted by one of those unexplained 
hiatuses in records caused by a malevolent 
fate. The valuable Token Books for the 
years 1589 to 1592 of this area are gone, 
for no seeming reason. This is particularly 
maddening because of the events that took 
place during that period. Both Donne’s 
mother and sister married at this time. In 
both cases the husbands were either living 
in Southwark or had relatives there. But 
there is no trace of either event, nor any 
definite trace of their homes. The Register 
of St. Saviour’s is of no more help, prob- 
ably because, the women being Catholics, 
they would have been married by priests of 
that church. 

At some time before 7 February, 1591, 
Mrs. Syminges once again married, this 
time a Richard Rainsford who lived in 
Southwark. On that date these two peti- 
tioned the Queen, in a letter before the 
Court of Requests,’* that a widow named 
Jane Allington be called before the 
court to give evidence about a sum of £400 
received from Dr. Syminges. It appears 
that just before his death, Syminges gave 
the said sum to Mrs. Allington for certain 
lands and tenements for the use of himself 
and his wife; however, he died before any 
conveyance or assurance could be made. 


11H. J. C. Grierson, The Poems of John Donne 
(1912), I, 150. 

12 All of the following information comes from 
Alfred Ransford, ‘Abstracts from Rainsford 
Documents in the Public Record Office’, N. & Q., 
cl (1926), 345-49; the article contains extracts from 
two legal proceedings involving Richard Rainsford, 
his wife, and stepdaughter. 
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Now the money was lost to Mrs. Rainsford, 
who was the administratrix of Syminges’s 
will. Mrs. Allington’s reply gets as far as 
stating that Syminges purchased the fee 
simple of the manors of Portscuett, Harp- 
ton, and Sudbrook, all in Monmouthshire; 
then, reports Alfred Ransford, who dis- 
covered the entry, “The remainder of the 
answer [is] stained, mutilated and undeci- 
pherable”’. It seems that the case ended in 
favour of Mrs. Allington, as the Rainsfords 
seemed destined to ill-fortune on money 
matters. Many years later, on the death of 
his sister, Donne was to write to his mother, 


The happinesse which God afforded to 
your first young time, which was the love 
and care of my most dear and provident 
Father, whose soul, I hope, hath long 
since enjoyed the sight of our blessed 
Saviour, and had compassion of all our 
miseries in this world, God removed from 
you quickly. And hath since taken from 
you all the comfort, that that Marriage 
produced. All those children (for whose 
maintenance his industrie provided, and 
for whose education, you were so care- 
fullie and so chargeablie diligent) he hath 
now taken from you. All that worth 
which he left, God hath suffered to be 
gone from us all. So that God hath 
seemed to repent that he allowed any part 
of your life any earthly happinesse, that 
he might keep your Soul in continuall 
exercise, and longing, and assurance, of 
comming immediately to him.” 

This letter, written perhaps in 1616, con- 
tains a considerable number of interesting 
remarks dealing with the period of Donne’s 
life that we have been viewing. He goes on: 


For, whatsoever I shall be able to do, I 
acknowledge to be a debt to you, from 
whom I had that education, which must 
make my fortune. This I speak not, as 
though I feared my father Rainsford’s 
care of you, or his means to provide for 
you; for he hath been with me, and, as I 
perceive in him, a loving and industrious 
care to give you contentment; so, I see in 
his businesse a happie and considerable 
forwardnesse.** 

It would seem that Donne’s relationship 

with his second stepfather was not antagon- 

istic, but it-certainly lacked warmth. 
134 Collection of Letters made by Sr Tobie 


Mathews (London, 1660), 325. 
14 Ibid., p. 326. 
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But to return to Southwark; just exactly 
where Richard Rainsford and his wife lived is 
still a mystery. Nowhere in the Token 
Books does his name appear, although in an 
undated but early Token Book of the Clink 
liberty the name Edward Rainsford does, 
on receipt and use of two tokens. There are 
no Rainsfords in the Register of the parish, 
nor in that of St. Thomas, which, however, 
does not begin until 1614. We have, there- 
fore, no idea of Richard’s age, the date of 
his wedding, nor even the year of his death. 
He appears to have no connexion with the 
Rainsfords of Warwick or Oxford, but he 
may have been a member of the Rainsford 
family that moved from Worcester to West- 
minster. This too is unlikely as his name 
does not appear in the St. Margaret’s Regis- 
ter with the rest of the family. Until some 
evidence is found, Rainsford must remain 
an unknown factor in the life of Donne.’ 

Other changes in the family of the young 
poet were on their way, all giving an indi- 
cation that none of the family knew how to 
make a good economic match. Anne, now 
the mother of a small infant, lost her 
husband, Avarey Copley, Junr., in Hilary 
term of 1591. Naturally enough, she was 
worried about supporting her child, and her 
situation was desperate. Her husband had 
managed to spend all of her £1,100 dowry 
and more, dying in great debt."® Anne 
seems to have gone across the river to South- 
wark almost immediately, to live with her 
mother and step-father, and the three began 
to complain to Anne’s father-in-law that he 
owed Anne an annuity of 40 marks payable 
on the manor of Sutton, in Yorkshire. The 
elder Copley, on 26 October, 1591, asked 
that Anne and Richard be called into court 


15 There is one extremely small, and perhaps un- 
fair, possibility, made plausible only because of 


Donne’s somewhat condescending remark about his | 


step-father, and the fact that together Rainsford | 


and his wife went through a sizeable fortune with- 
out any apparent cause. The internal evidence 1s 
against the following entry, for it is doubtful that 
Donne’s mother would be called a 


** Sussex | 


woman” unless someone got his facts mixed, a | 


common occurrence in any age. 


In the Domestic | 


State Papers for February, 1596, is the statement | 


that a fellow named Rainsford is said not likely 


to be employed by the Catholics: “‘ he could never | 


get a pension, being thought a lying prating fellow; 
his wife is a Sussex woman”. The man involved 
may have been Hercules Rainsford of Little Tew, 
Oxfordshire. S.P.D.-Eliz., 1595-1597, CCLVI, 69, 


p. 179. 
16 The following information is also from the 
Alfred Ransford abstracts, N. & Q., cl (1926), 347. 
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to explain, as he said that they had no right 
to the money. On 22 November the two 
appeared in Chancery, and Anne stated her 
case. Once again the legal battle went 
against the family, and their final statement 
is almost pathetic as they retreated before 
the impersonality of the property laws: 
“Both defendants deny that they are in 
possession of any other deeds or writings 
or grant of any rent charge whatsoever then 
as aforesaid and humbly pray to be dis- 
missed with their costs”. In two legal 
disputes within a year Donne’s mother gave 
evidence that she had lost at least £1,000 of 
her fortune, an extremely large amount in 
those days. Moreover, she now had to help 
her husband to support a widowed daughter 
and fatherless grandchild. It is small 
wonder that within the next three years 
Anne remarried, this time a William Lyly. 

This is the William Lyly discussed at some 
length by Professor Bald in his recent 
volume. It is not necessary to repeat that 
information here. Needless to say there 
were interesting connexions or mutual 
friends of both John Donne and Lyly, 
especially Sir Robert Drury. Whether 
Donne knew Lyly before Anne’s marriage 
would be difficult to discover. It is certainly 
true that this alliance provides an easy 
explanation for Donne’s acquaintance with 
the Drurys, the beginning of which friend- 
ship has been until now shrouded in some 
obscurity. 

In October, 1590, Lyly returned to 
England following his service under both 
Walsingham and Stafford. He then drops 
out of official state records for the next 
six years. But there is no difficulty in 
discovering how Anne met her second 
husband. Southwark was swarming with 
Lylys. There was a John Lylley, a neigh- 
bour of Richard Symons in Mrs. Newton’s 
Rents. There was a Jasper Lilley in Normans 
Alley, probably a Catholic as he did not use 
his tokens and had his name checked in 
1588. He had moved to “the hether end 
of the bank ” by 1593. There was a Bryan 
Lylly in Wrenches Rents, who died “a 
poore man” in 1612, and a Thomas Lilley 
in the north side of Maid Lane. In 1593 
“Willm Lellye”’, in “Swanne Allye Streat- 
syde” received three tokens and used them. 
This may or may not be the man we are 
discussing. If it is, who was the third token 
for? Only those over sixteen received a 
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token. If this is the right family, does it 
means that Anne was leaving the Catholic 
faith or compromising her beliefs as the use 
of communion tokens would indicate? Was 
she joining her brother John in drifting 
away from Roman Catholicism? Her 
husband had been in serious danger in 1585 
because of his supposed confederacy with 
English Catholics in France. It is not likely 
that he would willingly compromise his posi- 
tion again if he cared for future govern- 
ment service, which he did undertake again 
in 1596. It is not likely that he would have 
married a girl who would not have joined 
with him in at least following out the 
dictates of the law, avoiding the taint of 
Recusancy. According to Joseph Hall, Lyly 
was “a witty and bold Atheist” anyway. 
Considering the relations of Hall and Lyly 
we can take such an accusation with a 
grain of salt, but it at least would mean 
that Anne had married someone with weak 
church connexions, one who was certainly 
not a sincere Catholic. 

The church register gives us no help at 
all, for there is no record of the wedding, 
nor of the death of Anne, which must have 
occurred before the death of Donne’s wife, 
in 1617.*7 Of course Anne had moved with 
her husband to Hawstead in Suffolk by at 
least 1598, remaining there until William’s 
death in 1603. What happened to her then 
is still a mystery. 

By the end of 1591 we can be reasonably 
sure of the location of Donne’s immediate 
family. His mother and his sister were 
living together with his second step-father 
across the river in Southwark, close to the 
playhouses he was to frequent for the next 
ten years. John was entered in Thavies Inn, 
preparing for his studies at Lincoln’s Inn. 
Henry was probably with him still. Henry 
remains the real question mark in all this 
period of Donne’s life. Did they remain 
together all the time or did Henry go out on 
his own after Oxford? Perhaps we shall 
never know. We do know that he main- 
tained his strong Catholic beliefs, while 
John may have been weakening at this same 
time, although it was not for several years 
that he was to break from the religion of 


17Qne “Anne Lylly’’ was buried during the 
period 1571-1625, but she was not the one under 
consideration. On 30 April, 1609, “‘ Anne Lillye 
a childe”’ was buried at St. Saviour’s. On 27 Dec., 
1621, Anne Lylly, daughter of John the Counter 
keeper, was christened. . 
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his family and ally himself openly with the 
Established Church. 
BaIRD W. WHITLOCK. 


Case Institute of Technology, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


JOHN DONNE REDONE AND 
UNDONE 


‘THE publication of “Donne: An Early 
Nineteenth Century Estimate” by 
J. H. P. Pafford in this journal (cciv. 131-2) 
prompts the writer to call attention to an 
earlier version of the same poem likewise 
omitted from Geoffrey Keynes’s Biblio- 
graphy.’ It appeared anonymously in the 
London Magazine (the chief competitor of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine) for June, 1741, 
p. 301. 
A SONG 
Go, catch a falling star, 
Tell me where past years are, 
Make me hear mermaids sing: 
Tell me at court what wind 
Promotes an honest mind, 
Or keeps off envy’s sting. 
If born to see strange sights, 
Ride thousand days and nights, 
Till age snows all thy hair: 
When thou return’st thou’lt vow 
*Mong wonders seen, not now 
Lives woman true and fair. 
Find, find one, let me know, 
And I will gladly go, 
So sweet a pilgrimage: 
Who wou'd not go to view, 
A woman fair, yet true, 
The wonder of her age? 
Hold, hold, I will not move 
One step her faith to prove, 
Though at next door she be: 
For though then true she were, 
She will e’er I come there, 
Prove false to two or three. 

Donne’s poem suffered wherever the 
anonymous revisionist emended it, but the 
revision is interesting not only for what it 
reveals about the taste of the revisionist, 
but also as further evidence that Donne was 
little known at the time. Otherwise, readers 
of the London Magazine would doubtless 
have pounced on the editors for plagiarism. 

Immediately noticeable is the omission of 
the well-known conceits, “‘Get with child a 
mandrake root” and “Tell me... who cleft 
the devil’s foot”. The revisionist was 
apparently unbothered by the command to 


1Jt is referred to in a footnote by A. H. Nether- 
cot, “‘ The Reputation of the *‘ Metaphysical Poets’ 
During the Age of Pope”, Philological Quarterly, 
iv (1925), 176. 
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“catch a falling star” or to “teach me to 
hear mermaids singing”, but the omitted 
conceits perhaps exceeded the bounds of 
decorum, the first image being sexual, the 
second diabolical. 

Noticeable, too, are the awkward revi- 
sions of Donne’s prosody. In place of 
the intricate nine-line stanzas rhyming 
ababccddd, the plagiarist uses a simpler and 
shorter pattern aabccb with no _ stanza 
breaks; and the smooth rhythms of the 
original are so frequently broken as to 
indicate no ear for, or no appreciation of, 
Donne’s complex and subtle prosody. 

In short, this version, offered as original 
work, is historically interesting, but badly 
botched. It is more decorous and regular, 
in keeping with the dominant taste of the 
times, but take away Donne’s “ strong lines ” 
and his “forked flashes of fancy” and 
Donne is once more undone. 


R. F. BAUERLE. 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 


BACON AND DONNE 


No man is an Jland, intire of it selfe; 
every man is a peece of the Continent, a 
part of the maine. 

Donne, XVIIth Devotion. 

The vogue of Donne’s purple passage, set 
in its purple text, has been so great since 
Hemingway’s political adaptation of it in 
For Whom The Bell Tolls that contemporary 
readers tend to neglect two things: to exam- 
ine that setting and its theological rather 
than political import, and to give credit to 
others for being prior in noticing the solemn 
felicity of the diction. The universities must 
look after the first; as for the second, I 
should like to point out that at least one 
reader much earlier than our generation 
thought the passage so good that he bor- 
rowed it: Donne’s contemporary, Sir 
Francis Bacon. 

The Donne passage appears in his Devo- 
tions, which were published in 1623. If you 
compare the 1612 edition of Bacon’s essay 
“of Goodnesse and Goodnesse of Nature” 
(either STC 1140.0 or 1141) with the revised 
version of 1625, you will find the following 
passage added at the end of the latter: 

If a Man be Gracious, and Curteous to 

Strangers, it shewes, he is a Citizen of the 

World; And that his Heart, is no Island, 


: 
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cut off from other Lands; but a Continent, found out the marriage of the Duke of 
that ioynes to them... York and Mrs. Hyde, by the respect with 
The dates allow for the borrowing; the which her mother treated her at table”. 
similarity of the metaphor is striking. If it Comparison of this quotation with the 


be not too fanciful, one might suggest that original story from which Walpole got his 
the mention of St. Paul at the very end of inspiration, reveals a number of errors. 
the added passage is an oblique reference The first is in the name of the fairy tale. 
not only to the saint of that name, but also It was not “The Three Princes of Seren- 


to the Dean. dip ”, but “The Travels and Adventures of 
Hamilton College aaatiaeeamaanien Three Princes of Sarendip”.' Walpole’s 
Clinton, NY. . title has been used by lexicographers down 

: to the present. It has caused considerable 

« SERENDIPITY ” difficulty in locating the book in library 


catalogues. However, the principal differ- 

ON 28 January, 1754, Horace Walpole ence is in the spelling of the Princes’ 
wrote to Horace Mann in France country: in the original, it is “Sarendip” 
(Letters of Horace Walpole, Vol. Ill, pp. and not “Serendip”. The difference is 
203-204, arranged by Mrs. Paget Toynbee, slight, but important, as will be shown later. 
Oxford, 1903): Two discrepancies in _Walpole’s State- 
“I must tell you a critical discovery ™ent concerning the animal, a “mule 
of mine apropos: in an old book of ‘that “one” had “discovered”, will be 
Venetian arms, there are two coats of found in this quotation from the book 


Capello, who from their name bear a (P- 9): 


hat; on one of them is added a fleur-de-lis 
on a blue ball, which I am persuaded was 
given to the family by the Great Duke, 
in consideration of this alliance; the 
Medicis, you know, bore such a badge at 
the top of their own arms. This dis- 
covery I made by a talisman, which Mr. 
Chute calls the Sortes Walpolianae, by 
which I find everything I want, a pointe 
nommée, wherever I dip for it. This 
discovery, indeed, is almost of that kind 
which I call Serendipity, a very expressive 
word, which, as I have nothing better to 
tell you, I shall endeavour to explain to 
you: you will understand it better by the 
derivation than by the definition. I once 
read a silly fairy tale called The Three 
Princes of Serendip: as their Highnesses 
travelled, they were always making dis- 
coveries, by accidents and sagacity, of 
things which they were not in quest of; 
for instance, one of them discovered that 
a mule blind of the right eye had travelled 
the same road lately, because the grass 
was eaten only on the left side, where it 
was worse than on the right—now do you 
understand Serendipity? One of the 
most remarkable instances of this acci- 
dental sagacity (for you must observe that 
no discovery of a thing you are looking 
for comes under this description), was of 
my Lord Shaftesbury, who, happening to 
dine at Lord Chancellor Clarendon’s, 


“When they left their own Dominions, 
they entered those of a great and power- 
ful Emperor call’d Behram. As they 
were travelling onwards towards the 
Imperial City, they happened to meet a 
leader of camels, who miss’d one of his 
Number; he enquired if they had seen 
him by chance: The young _ Princes 
remembering they had observed the 
Footsteps of such a Beast in their way, 
told him they had: But that he might 
not doubt it, the eldest of the three 
Princes demanded if he was not one-ey’d. 
The Second interrupting him, asked if he 
did not want a Tooth: And the Third 
enquired if he was not lame. The Leader 
assured them that all this was true: This 
is then your Camel, continued they, which 
we found and left far behind us”. 


By a series of observations discerned 


along the road, the princes, without ever 
having seen the camel, were able to deduce 
a number of other things about it; it carried 
butter on one side, honey on the other and 


1The title-page of the copy in the Newberry 


Library, Chicago, reads: The Travels and Adven- 
tures of Three Princes of Sarendip. Intermixed 
with Eight Delightful and Entertaining NCVELS. 
Translated from the Persian into French and from 
thence done into English. To which is added, 
Amazonta, or, The Politick Wife; a NOVEL. 
Adorn’d with CUTS. LONDON. Printed for Will. 
Chetwood, at Cato’s-Head in Russel-Street, Covent- 
Garden. MDCCXXII. 
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a pregnant woman on its back. Quite 
naturally the cameleer was taken aback 
when they told him they had never seen his 
camel. Convinced that they lied and had 
actually stolen it, he had them arrested. 
They were sentenced to death by King 
Behram, but he would commute the sen- 
tence if they would return the camel. While 
proceedings were pending, the camel was 
found. When they explained how they 
were able to describe the camel by clever 
deductions from the appearance of the 
grass on either side of the road, the King 
was deeply impressed with their wisdom. 
He thought they must be magicians (they 
were travelling incognito), and so he made 
them his honoured guests instead of his 
prisoners. From that point on, one exper- 
ience after another was encountered, but 
none could be encompassed by Walpole’s 
phrase “always making discoveries, by 
accidents and sagacity, of things which they 
were not in quest of ” They did get 
into a number of tight places in their 
travels, but by wit they always managed to 
wriggle out of them with glory. The “ dis- 
coveries”’ mentioned by Walpole were 
merely experiences such as might be 
encountered by three clever sons of a king 
in a fairy tale. They never “discovered” 
things: they were not in quest of, since they 
never looked for anything other than the 
solutions of matters that happened to them 
as they travelled. 

Walpole’s use of “Serendip” is the 
source of another error carried in many 
dictionaries. O.E.D.’s entry is quoted in 
full since it seems to have been the source 
from which many other dictionaries 
obtained their data: 


Serendipity. [f. Serendip, a former name 
for Ceylon+-1ty. A word coined by 
Horace Walpole, who says (Let. to Mann, 
28 Jan. 1754) that he had formed it upon 
the title of the fairy-tale “The Three 
Princes of Serendip”’, the heroes of which 
“were always making discoveries, by 
accidents and sagacity, of things they were 
not in quest of ”.] 

The faculty of making happy and unex- 
pected discoveries by accident. 

1754 H. WapoLte Let. to Mann 28 
Jan., This discovery, indeed, is almost 
of that kind which I call Serendipity. 
1880 E. SoLtty Index Titles of Honour 
Pref. 5 The inquirer was at fault, and it 
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was not till some weeks later, when by 
the aid of Serendipity, as Horace Walpole 
called it—that is, looking for one thing 





) 


and finding another—that the explanation 


was accidentally found. 
The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary 
(Oxford, 1933) carries “Serendip” one 
step further: 
“Serendipity. 1754. [f. 
former name of Ceylon... 


The remainder is essentially the same as 
in O.E.D. down to and including “The 
faculty of [etc.]”’. 

Chambers’s Encyclopaedia says that the 
old Arabian name of Ceylon was “ Saran- 
deb”. Regardless of the spelling, it is open 
to question whether lexicographers would 
have associated “ Sarendip” with Ceylon if 
Walpole had used that name. However, 
the tale itself seems to rule out Ceylon. 
Ceylon is an island, reachable at that time 
only by water. The three princes, upon 
leaving their father’s country, were escorted 
to the border, then continued on horseback 
into the neighbouring country. A woodcut 
in the book depicts the princes on horseback. 
It also shows a camel carrying a woman, 
travelling in the opposite direction. Again, 
on their return journey through Behram’s 
land, the story says (p. 209): 

“They were guarded by a strong 
Detachment of the Emperor’s Troops; 
and Orders were given, that they should 
be magnificently treated in every Town 
that belonged to the Emperor, till they 
came upon the Frontiers, where they 
were met by a Party of their own Horse, 
which conducted them safe to the 
Capitol City ”’. 

One is forced to the conclusion that the 
Persian author of the fairy tale invented 
“ Sarendip” and did not associate it in any 
way with Ceylon. 

O.E.D.’s extension of the meaning of 
Walpole’s word—“ the faculty of making 
happy and unexpected discoveries by acci- 
dent ’—together with Solly’s statement as 
an example of its use—‘ looking for one 
thing and finding another’—have given 
rise to numerous variations in American 
dictionaries. Here are some of them: 

Webster's New Interr.ational Diction- 
ary (1955): “ The gift of finding valuable 
or agreeable things not sought for”. 

Webster's New World Dictionary (1954) 
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in addition to copying Oxford’s data on 
the origin of the word, gives Walpole 
credit for writing the fairy tale itself. 
It adds: “an apparent aptitude for mak- 
ing fortunate discoveries accidentally ”. 

Funk and Wagnalls’ New Standard 
Dictionary (1952) changes the latter part 
of the Oxford item to read: “ The ability 
of finding valuable things unexpectedly ”. 
It also says that the “ princes were con- 


tinually finding valuable articles by 
chance ”’. 
The American College Dictionary 


(1956) defines serendipity as “‘ the faculty 
of making desirable but unsought for 
discoveries by accident”. It also adds 
the Solly item noted in O.E.D. 

Little and Ives Webster Dictionary 
(1957) adds this to the statement about 
Walpole’s coinage of the word: “The 
faculty of finding interesting and valuable 
things by chance or where one least 
expects them”. 


“Serendipity ” in the dictionaries has not 
travelled too far from Walpole’s original 
definition of the word, despite his 
erroneous interpretation of the princes’ 
experience. The current application to 
scientific investigations in which some 
unlooked-for event has speeded discovery 
or opened a new line of investigation 
resulting in a discovery along an entirely 
different avenue, does not have validity. 
No scientist, nor anyone else, can possibly 
have the “faculty”, the “ability”, the 
“sift”, the “aptitude” or the “ habitual 
experience” of making unexpected or 
fortunate discoveries by accident. Insofar 
as scientific discoveries are concerned, it is 
rare if any scientist has had more than one 
incident in his life that resulted in a 
discovery along a different line than 
originally embarked on. In any event, his 
discovery was in the course of experimenta- 
tion. It did not just happen without the 
preliminary preparation for the recognition 
of the importance of the unplanned event. 


Chicago. BERNARD E. SCHAAR. 
“JINGLER ”, “MAN JOHN ”: TWO 
WORDS FROM DISRAELI 
S its sole quotation under 2, “slang. 
Obs. rare”, O.E.D. cites from B.E.’s 


New Dictionary . . . of the Canting Crew, 
a 1700, “ Jinglers, Horse-Coursers frequent- 
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ing Country Fairs”. Though not, perhaps, 
in such a specific sense, the word would 
seem to have survived in reference to some 
type of person frequenting fairs for purposes 
of gain, for we read in Disraeli’s Tancred 
(1847), Bk. I, ch. vi (Bradenham edition, 
1927, p. 34), “the exploits of the ginglers, 
their mischievous manceuvres and _ subtile 
combinations, elicited frequent bursts of 
laughter ”. 

O.E.D., Man, sb.’, 4m, gives single 
quotations each for man Jonathan (1832) 
and man John (1849) as “ nonce-substitu- 
tions” for man Jack. The former, it may 
be noted, is attested earlier than the parent 
expression (s.v. Jack, sh.’, 2c: 1840); and 
the latter occurs a few years earlier than 
1849 in Disraeli’s Sybil (1845), Bk. VI, ch. 
6 (World’s Classics ed., 1926, p. 380): “ my 
missus says that not a man John of them 


is to be seen”. J. C. MAXWELL. 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 


CHARLES BRIETZCKE’S DIARY 
(1762) 
Communicated by Miss ELMA HAILEY 
(Continued from ccv. 346) 


Wed 29th. New Michmas Day. Goose as 
usual. to night Capts. Harvey & Nugent 
arrived with the News of the Havannahs 
being taken the 14th. great Joy upon the 
Occasion & I sat up till 1 to hear the Park 
Guns fire & the Tower at half past 1. drank 
Coffee at the Smyrna. 


Thur. 30th. very\ hot today & Yesy the 
Havanah pleases every Body. I told Ld. 
Lindores & Family of It last Night & sent 
it all about. to Night staid till 12 for 
Gaztes Jack’s Name, thank God, not in the 
Return of Killed etc. 


Fri. Ist. October. Had a Lr. from Br. 
Jack who remains well. Circulars about the 
Havanah, we are never free from anything 
that haps. Mr. Wace’s Mr. Gordon has got 
a little Sloop or Cutter 


Sat. 2nd. Took a Turn in the Park with 
Morrison & called at Mr. Moran’s where I 
chatted with Mr. Dobson. rained all Night 
so I could not go out. Miss Stanley of 
Rathbone Place was married to Mr. What- 
man of Bexley in Kent 
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Sun. 3rd. Rained all day. at Chapel Mg. & 
aftern: drank Tea with Mor. & Sists & Mrs. 
Craddock, then went to the Bedford. as the 
Rain had just ceased, Cunningham was 
there, but I did not stay to sup as he desired. 


Mon. 4th. was at 1/2 price tonight in 
Covent Garden Gallery with Pigot. after 
being at the Bedford where a Pretty Girl is 
at the Bar. 


Tues. Sth. very cold now. as much so as 
can be almost Frost or Snow; not yet paid 
our Salaries tho’ Mr. Wright gave Mr. 
Larpent a strong Hint of it last Saturday 
night nay it was more than a Hint, for He 
asked him thinking I had been paid, but It 
would not do. Read in today’s Papers of 
the Marriage of a Mr. Whatman of Bexley 
Kent to Miss Stanley, so All my Flames will 
go off & leave me behind, I can’t say I much 
think, or care about This, as She never was 
very engaging in her Behaviour, always 
cursed. pert, She had a pretty Face,—but 
this is not the most essential—far from It.— 
Mr. Lloyd talked about leaving Mr. 
Larpent’s Place open in the Office in case 
He should come back—more Favor than I 
shd. have had—I can’t help It. I do as well 
as I can—see Jenkinson yesy. who is always 
too civil—a little more Honesty wod please 
me much better, but such is The Man. at 
the Office this Evg. tho’ I got Home from 
thence late to Dinner. 


Wed. 6th. Mr. Morin said He wanted 
somebody last Night—Want may be his 
Master, I was there till past 9. & if they 
could not think of Business by that Time, 
they may do It themselves. at the Bedford 
to Night & chatted with the Beauty at the 
Bar, attended as It was my Night, tho’ for 
Nothing 


Thurs. 7th. Walkd to the Custom House, & 
spoke to Wotton about any Vacancy that 
may happen there, but He knows nothing 
of It. Not being in his Department. had 
some oysters at Billingsgate & walked round 
by The Two Bridges to my Office, drank 
Tea at Lord Lindores & calld at the Bedford 
in my Way home 


Fri. 8th. Peace very doubtful—I have not 
much Hopes myself—They treat the Duke 
of Nivernois here very much, but that 
won’t do alone—Lord Bute certainly wishes 
Peace— 
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Sat. 9th. went in the Stage with Mr. Burke 
& Miss Molly Cartwright to Turnham 
Green, & calld at Mr. Elliot’s but did not 
stay Dinner. was shockd to night at 
receiving a Letter from Miss Borgard 
acquainting me with the melancholy news 
of Mrs. Blackwood’s Death. O Lord how 
precarious is this Life, & how unworthy do 
we live of a better. cald at Mr. Morans 
where Fetherston introduced me to his 


Bror. at the Bedford went to the Office & ' 


wrote a Letter of Condolence to Miss 
Borgard & Home. 


Sun. 10th. At Chapel then wald in the 
Park with Mrs. Fraser Miss Arnold Miss 
Cushnee, Miss Merediths etc & bowed to 
Miss Cuire, & Miss Bailey drank Coffee at 


the Smyrna, after calling upon Miss Cush- } 


nee I went to see Milbourne at the Office, 
who told me of Two Kg’s Waiters Places 
being vacant,—I shall try what I can do for 
one of them, but have not much Hopes as 
Jenkinson, base Man, is not my Friend.— 
calld at the Bedford & Home, where Miss 
Ways drank Tea 


Mon. 11th. Sent for at 7 to the Office, I 
calld at Lord Bute’s first, who was not 
stirring; as the Mail was not in at the Office 
I calld there again when the Porter said 
he would not be up in an Hour or Two, I 
told him my Name & Place which made hima 
little more civil, & he took my Name to give 
It to My Lord, & advised me to go to Mr. 
Jenkinson as he said that was the best way, 
I accordingly went to Jenkinson, 


come tho’ he had not heard of such a Place, 
& that my Ld upon speaking to him of the 


last that was vacant said it was a Kind of | 
Place He did not intend for me but that 


he meant Something that would employ me. 
I answered I did not presume to suggest 
what My Lord would do for me, nor that 
his Lordship would give me any Thing to 
make It worth my while to quit the Office, 
if his Lordship acquisced in It & should be 
extremely happy. went to the Office again, 
where Shadwell could not come as he was 
ill—calld & chatted at the Bedford to the 
Office, where in going I see Made Roussillet 
waiting for Mr. Wright, in his Chariot. 


Tue. 12th. Walkd with Blondeau & 
Barnard in the Park. In the Evg. at the 
Office, when a Gaze of the retaking New 


who | 
affected being civil, & said I did right to 
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foundland by Coll. Amherst was published 
Blondeau said Mr. Grenville was to resign 
today, I don’t believe It 





Wed. 13th. After Mr. Grenville went from 
the Office, Mr. Morin told us that He would 
take his Leave of us to Morrow as he was 
to change Places with Ld. Halifax Ld. of the 
Admty. called at Mr. Jenkinson, this Mg. 
but he was not at home, I believe It was as 
well—equal—whether at Home or abroad 
for I have too many Proofs that He will 
never do any thing for me, & if he will not, 
It is very cruel in him to hinder It, He that 
knew the Want of every Thing a few Years 
ago.—I breakfasted at Mr. Martheilles, & 
see Kello for Forgery & the 2 Grenadiers of 
the 3rd Regt. Gds. go by to be hanged 


Thur. 14th. Mr. Grenville came to the 
Office before Court, & after It returned with 
Lord Halifax & introduced us separately to 
his Lordship, when I went in, Mr. Grenville, 
Mr. Brietzcke My Lord, but I have men- 
tioned him to Your Lordship before, & I 
beg to recommend him to You etc. & that 
was all Mr. Grenville said or did upon his 
going out, which was very like his Usage of 
Us while Secry. of State; he never acknow- 
ledged the Extry. Trouble of my Attendance 
up Stairs, nor the Books I have written, 
which have been much heavier than the 
Office Business itself. I hope Ld. Halifax, 
as he is a Man that bears an universal good 
Character may find it in his Heart to do 
something for poor Us. At the Bedford this 
Evg. & met Hamilton & Pigot there, went to 
the Office. 


Frid. 15th. More Circulars to day of My 
Lord Halifax’s, Yesy Mr. Grenville’s were 
wrote. His Lordship came after 1. to the 
Office, & seems a wellbred good natured 
Man. Lloyd was telling me of Mr. Gren- 
ville’s Promises to him; that will do Nothing 
for me, nor Mr. Grenville won’t neither, 
Shadwell very ill—Weston doesn’t seem 
pleased, I can’t tell the Reason why, except 
he is jealous of My Lord drawing his own 
Letters etc. etc. etc. 


Sat. 16th. walked with Mr. Wace in 
Kensington Gardens, & calld upon Mr. 
Shadwell after 3. I wrote Mr. Weston an 
acct. of him. Mr. Wace was saying I mind 
Ld. Halifax more than I did Mr. Grenville 
(tho’ My Lord has been with us but two 
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Days) I really think It better worth my while 
to attend about Ld. Halifax, as he is a rising 
man, & may, if I am very lucky, have It in 
his Power to do Something for me. I fore- 
see he will be at the Head of the Treasury— 
How soon I can’t say 


Sun. 17th. At Chapel & heard a most exty. 
Sermon preached by Mr. Fowler who tries 
to do everyThing to make himself appear 
ridiculous. He introduced the Kg. Queen 
Roy Mother & the Minister etc. etc. in It. I 
walld with Macartha in the Park. after- 
wards with my Sists where I see & bowed 
to Miss Butcher but not to Miss Wood. 
Drank Tea at Miss Ways in Common with 
Mr. & Mrs. Plank & Mrs. & Miss Ogilvie 


Mon. 18th. My Lord did not come 
till 3. and had a Mr. Crosby to see 
Him who, I hear is to be his private Secy, I 
was at Mr. Grenville’s this Mg. but as Mr. 
Lloyd was, I believed, at St. Jas., I did not 
stay. Mr. Lloyd said if I wod come to Mr. 
Grenville next Wedy He would introduce 
me to him, I know no Good it will do, but 
it is proper for me to try 


Tue. 19th. Mr. Lloyd is still with us, & to 
remain so till Mr. Grenville does Something 
for him 


Wed. 20th. At Mr. Grenville’s, but did not 
see him, as I was too late, Mr. Welbore 
Ellis** & Capt. Tyrrell were waiting there with 
me. I met Miss Butcher this Mg. at the 
Admty who asked me why I did not bow to 
Miss Wood, I said, I had left it off thinking 
She did not like It, as she never returned It 
when I did, She said that She confessed 
omitting It once but had no Reason, I 
answered, I did not omit it out of Caprice, 
but as other Ladys had observed It It made 
me look ridiculous, She prettily apologized 
for Her, & hoped I would bow to her for 
the future. As She said, She should be at 
Drury Lane I slippd into the Gallery, & just 
see her & Miss Wood, but as I could not stay 
it being my Night at the Office, & they did 
not see that I discerned them, I e’en went 
out without pretending to distinguish them 
& tho’ I kept from the Play to attend the 
Office Morrison & I had Nothing to do 


Thur. 21st. At Mr. Grenville’s for the 4th. 
Time when I see Him, He was very civil, 
53 Mr. Welbore Ellis, Secretary at War. 
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but that was all, & indeed the most I ex- 
pected, for he did not grant my Request, 
which was that He would recommend me 
to My Lord, He said He would speak to 
Jenkinson. That’s doing no good at all. see 
Miss Butcher at her Window, staid at Home. 


Frid, 22nd. Sent for to the Mail. We 
muster few Hands as Mr. Larpent is gone, 
Mr. Shadwell ill, & Morrison always taking 
Physick. I calld upon Sir Robt. Wilmot 
about my Mors Bills of Ex... Miss 
Borgard who I see the ist. Time since her 
Sists Death dined with Us, & was to lay at 
Our House, but She changed her Mind 
which She is apt to do. Her Sist Blackwood 
is more regretted than she will be I fear, 
poor Woman. calld at Fanny Roworth’s 


Sat. 23rd. At 8 drest to go to the City, but 
Falkner the Porter met me at the Door, & so 
I went to our Office & was well fagged till 
3—If Quantities of Copies would do, Things 
would go well, for I am sure we make 
sufficient of them 


Sun. 24th. A Rainy Mg. I sat & chatted at 
the Bedford with Maccartha dined & drank 
Tea at home, slipt out, & Home soon this 
dirty Night Miss Kitty Proctor drank Tea 
with Us— 


Mon. 25th. Sent for to the Dutch Mail, 
always something to trouble one there. Ld. 
Halifax came soon to us today. Scrip 92. 
or 3—or so about this Time. 


Tue. 26th. As My Lord moves in to Mr. 
Grenville’s House as soon as possible, He 
comes to us a good deal, & I must say is 
always very civil & polite I made up a 
Packet for Him & he talked about the 
Weather & my Name, & how long I had 
been in the Office etc. This I see clearly 
that if It was not for the Secretaries, by my 
being up Stairs, I might have an Opportunity 
of being better known to the Secretaries of 
State but their Jealousy prevents that. 


Wed 27th. As Mr. Weston was not at the 
Office My Lord gave me what Orders he had 
for the Office, I don’t know how Things may 
turn out, but as His Ldp. bears the 
Character of a good natured honest Man I 
shall endeavour to recommend myself to his 
Favor by Diligence. as I forsee his Ldp. will 
be a very rising Man, & perhaps prime 
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Minister Mr. Shadwell poor man is not 
better but worse. I fear for Him 


Thur. 28th. Mr. Weston not at the Office as 
he had the gout, at Covent Garden to see 
Woodward play Bobadil. see Mde Roussil- 
let there with a Lady who see home to 
Marlboro’ Street & I went & supped with her 
& Wright, who told me That the Duke of 
Devonshire had resined today, as the Kg. 
would not see him. This is pushing Things 
too far, & I don’t know where It will end 
God send all for the best this Country—I 
got Home at 2 


Frid. 29th. The Duke of Devonshire who 
came to Town but Yesy set off early for 
Chatsworth People talked of Nothing today 
but his Resignation etc. & say Lord Bute 
will be Lord Chamberlain & Mr. Fox First 
Lord of the Treasury, too Strange to be 
true, the last I think. Tho’ in short in these 
Commotions, ’tis impossible to think of what 
will happen. 


Sat. 30th. Mrs. Hoskins Ways & Crisp 
drank Tea & played at Cards at the House, I 
went to the Bedford, & Office & Home to 
them again 


Sun. 31st. Sent for to the Dutch Mail which 
kept me till near 2 when I walkd in the Park 
with Miss Butchers, & Miss Wood who 
apologised for her not returning my Bow to 
her, I said Miss Butcher had said everything 
that was proper etc. took a Turn with Miss 
Hayes & Rogers, who said Miss Lessly was 
very ill. dined with Miss Royer & her Bror. 
at Mr. Wace’s, & calld at Beldams who still 
keeps his Chamber. Broomfield,** they say, 
mistook his case. 


Mon. November Ist. More Changes talked 
off, walkd in the Park with Mr. Barnard & 


~ 


& look’d at the Queen’s House,” — 


they are making vast Repairs there 


Tues. 2nd. Dined with Mr. Wace & Mrs. 


Gordon at Mr. Royers; walkd with Barnard | 


in the Park, carried Mrs. Gordon home in a 
Coach, went to the Office, & walkd Home 


54 Mr. William Bromfield, surgeon, St. George’s 
Hospital. ; 

55 Buckingham Palace, this property was settled 
on Queen Charlotte in exchange for Somerset 
House, which was demolished in 1766. 
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with Mr. Wace & supped with Him, with 
Parson Evans & his Daubr He was very good 
Coy. & I staid till 2. when The Moon shone 
very bright Wace borrowed 2 Gns.: of me, 
& 4 last week.—His Affairs are very bad, I 
hear & I am sorry for Him, at his Time of 
day, with a Family, He is to be pitied in 
such Circumstances, tho’ his own Indiscre- 
tion has brought them upon Him 


Wed. 3rd. My Lord came today & kept me 
till 5 before I got to dinner. Mr. Grenville 
had all his Books sent Him, he told Lloyd 
yesy he wod corolain to Lord Halifax if 
We did not correct them—a poor Silly 
Wretch let him complain, he may speak to 
Lord Halifax, or to his Cook I care not 
which. 


Thur. 4th. Had all the House to play at 
Cards but I sat in my Room & read. much 
Discontent abroad now & people don’t like 
The Duke of Devonshire’s being struck out 
of the List of Privy Councellors, they say 
Things are carried too far 


Frid. Sth. Walked in the Park with Fether- 
ston’s Bror. & see Miss Gunnel but did not 
bow to her Mr. Martheille drank Tea with 
us, & I supped at Royer’s with Ludby etc. 
etc. etc. we were 13. & I got Home before 8. 
Royer did not make his compy merry 
indeed he has no more Mirth in him than 
Worth, all that is, He has been very luckey, 
without being severe, with some addition 
behind I believe. 


Sat. 6th. I am very much concerned, (as an 
honest Englishman & one that wishes well to 
his King & Country ought to be) to hear so 
much ill Will as every Body expresses, I am 
particularly sorry, as at this Time, It is 
undoing all the Glorious Things we have 
done this War, instead of finishing It with 
the same Honer which we have pursued It. 
God grant, I pray, all Things may turn out 
for the best. I sat in the Boxes to Night at 
Covent Garden to see the Recruiting Officer 
& Harlequins Sorceror. no Company there, 
but Mob Mob Mob 


Sun. 7th. carried my Mor who breakfasted 
with me in my Room to Mr. Martheille & 
we went to the French Church 
to hear Mr. Boulle preach went to the Office 
& found a Dutch Mail coming in, which 
kept me, as My Lord came to the Office till 
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near 5 from Dinner. Mr, Way drank Tea 


with us, & was as agreable as usual poor 
Man 


Mon. 8th. called at Mr. Shadwell’s who is 
much worse & order’d to see Nobody. Mr. 
Carrington told me the Preliminaries of 
Peace were signed which I found true when 
I got to the Office this will occasion as much 
Trouble before Peace is concluded. at 
Work about It to Night 


Tue. 9th. People not much rejoiced at the 
preliminaries being signed; Circulars of It 
sent to all the Ministers & Consuls; Evans 
the Messenger carried some few Letters last 
Night of It; past 8. Royer sent me Word at 
the Office, he had a Ticket for Ld. Mayor’s, 
so I went & drest, & he carried me there, 
where I see Miss Wares, Miss Rookes, Dr. 
Bruce, some good Comy & a great deal of 
monstrous bad. I walked home 


Wed. 10th. Ld. Bute was insulted by the 
Mob & City Stands as he went to My Lord 
Mayor’s Dinner Yesy where Ld. Halifax 
was huzza’d. Party certainly runs very high 
against Ld. Bute; Mr. Weston was saying, 
what a shameful Peace the Jast was, & how 
honorable & good the present was, & how 
shocking it was to insult the Prime Minister; 
—one thing was wrong in his Lordsp viz. 
his having Stevens the Bruiser & other 
Fellows about Him by Way of Protection 
what’s very extrady tho’ the Preliminaries 
are signed. 3£ cent cond: Bank Annuities 
sold to day for 83 which is a very low Price 
at this Time. Lord Egremont at the Office 
& calld me Mr. Brietzes 


Thurs. 11th. The Parliament prorogued to 
this day fortnight. Farr, Sparry & Biddle 
for forging a Will were hanged yesy—a very 
rainy Day, & the first Snow we have had yet. 


Frid. 12th. Mr. Wace & I were forced to do 
all the Business to Night as Wright & 
Morrison were not at the Office. Mr. Lloyd 
is very diligent to Day a new Clerk a Mr. 
Aust was introduced to my Ld. he is to fill 
up Larpent’s Vacancy, who is not to come 
in again, nothwithstanding his Memorial, 
wherein he falsely alledges he should not 
have went out of the Office but upon 
Promise of returning. so Mr. Wace told 
me, as well as Lloyd 
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Sat. 13th. Mr. Wace calld upon me. Shad- 
well out of Danger—I am glad of It—Miss 
Borgard came to stay with us to day. at 
5 guineas pr month. 


Sun. 14th. Sent for to the Dutch Mail as 
I have been these 3 Sundays past. walkd in 
the Park with Miss Butcher & Wood—& 
drank Tea with Miss Wares—Miss Borgard 
had Mrs. Hoskins & Miss Ways to drink 
Tea with her 


Mon. 15th. Mr. Taylor from below, took 
Possession of Young Larpent’s place who I 
am apt to think will regret his being so for- 
ward to go with the d: of Bedford; Wace 
seems to think He has had some Hints of 
being put into Butcher’s Office, when He 
comes Home which induced him to send the 
memorial to Ld. Halifax, who can have no 
Pretensions to serve Him. at Drury Lane 
to see Garrick play Harry 4th. very bad Coy. 
there, & the Two Shilg Gallery quite’ spoilt 
with the alterations made this Season 


Tue. 16th. People talk (who talk of any 
Thing now adays) that Knxyphauson the 
Prussian Minister has presented an indecent 
Memorial & is preparing to set off for 
France. tis Milburne’s News—which is 
always right—or wrong—Shadwell better I 
see him to day 


Wed. 17th. Began a Copy this Mg. of the 
Reply to the Prussian Memorial, delivered 
some Time ago, & not 2 days ago, as some 
say. & was writing till + past 11 at Night at 
at. 


Thur. 18th. Wace busy as well as myself, 
He talks much about Wrights Laziness & 
not without Reason.—Stock keep low— 
Consols 86. & 85.3/4 


Frid. 19th. finished my Job which was 14 
Sheets, Mr. Weston examined, & approved of 
it. Wright Taylor & I began another—& 
finished It at Night—Upon my Word We 
don’t want for Work, what with one Thing 
or t’other always employed 


Sat. 20th. Thick foggy Weather these 2 or 
3 days past. Wright’s Part of the Meml 
done shockingly, & displeased Mr. Morin 
much—Duke of Newcastle Duke of Devon- 
shire, Ld. Rockingham®* & some others of 


56 Marquis of Rockingham, Lord of the Bed- 
chamber. 
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the Wig Party are not summoned with the 
rest of the Peers to hear The Kg’s Speech 
read at Lord Egremont’s next Wedy night.— 
some Talk (but without much Foundation) 
of the Parliament’s being prorogued—I 
believe a certain Person much dreads It’s 






meeting—People even talk of Attainder— | 


but I believe it is only Talk—most certain 
every Body almost is disatisfied, which is 
terrible finishing a War, which tho’ very 


expensive & bloody has been attended with | 


great success to us all. 


Sun, 21st. At Chapel in the Mg. & walked 
in the Park where you could not see 10 Yds 
before You it was so foggy & has been so 
since last Tuesy. In the Evg. at St. Jas. 
Chapel & drank Tea at Ld. Lindores, (where 
I was sent to for the Mail before I got there) 
but I drank Tea first & went when I had 
not much, so I slipt to the Bedford & see 
Farrel Macartha, Pritchard St John Eyles 
etc.—It is not agreable at the Coffee House 
—I like the Park to walk in Summer Time 
better than being in Coffee Houses—put on 
my new Brown Coat 


Mon. 22nd. busy making long Alterations 
to that Jong Copy of last Week’s, & because 
Mr. Morin don’t like to employ Wright & 
Morrison the Work falls upon 2 or 3 
Shoulders. Miss Borgard & Mor. engagd at 
Mrs. Hoskins, & I at the Office. 


Tues. 23rd. My Lord Halifax comes pretty 
regularly, tho’ too late, he came first at 5. 
& returned after Court which makes my 
Dinner still uncomfortable. I look for 
Change of that with Patience. at the 
Office in the Evg. 


Wed. 24th. D. of Marlborough succeeds D. 
of Devonshire as Ld. Chamberlain to the 
Kg. & The Earl of Northumberland the late 
D. of Manchester as Ld. Chamberlain to 
The Queen. very busy now Miss Borgard 
is as agreable as ever (tho’ as well as I could 
expect from her) and my Mor. did not 
flatter herself with much Pleasure from her 
Compy. 


Thurs. 25th. Kg. went to the Parliamt 
House in his new Grand State Coach, & vast 
vast crowds were assembled to see It. I, as 
usual, busy all the Time, & could not go 
with my Mor. & Miss Borgard to Sophia 
Ways in Cannon Street. Shadwell mends 
tho’ his cough holds him still poor Man. 
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Fri. 26th. Busy upon Circulars for The Kg’s 
Speech & Resolution of the Lds. Mr. 
Taylor is of little use, very slow & very 
stupid. & what with Wright & Morrison who 
are very lazy, Mr. Wace & I at present 
chiefly do the Business. Lord Bute insulted 
yesy. going to & coming from the House of 
Peers. People vastly against Him, they say, 
the Ladies hissed Him. I fear with Jenkin- 
son’s Falseness to me, I shall get nothing 
from his Lordship. Mr. Humphry Morrice 
(a damned mollying Fellow, concerned in 
keeping Farmer’s China Shop) who they say 
is committed to Newgate for Sodomy is, I 
hear appointed Comptroller of His Majys 
Household. I wonder much they can think 
of such Wretches who are not fit to live with 
Mankind. 


Sat, 27th. Calld upon Mr. Shadwell whose 
eldest Son told me He was as bad as ever 
am very sorry for It. at Sir George 
Trevelyan’s who paid me, he was laid up 
with the Gout, with a Bottle & Glass. As I 
had an order went & asked Lloyd before 
dinner but he was engaged, & could not find 
Morrison. so I went in to Drury Lane 
Boxes by myself & sat with Mr. Watkins. 
see Lloyd standing & crowding in the Pit, 
tho he ignored me;—He shall not have 
another office of any kind from me in haste. 


Sun, 28th. At Chapel, then walkd with 
young Pickell in the Park & told him what 
Mr, Garrick had mentioned to me yesy. 
about a Note of hand of George’s which is 
due that he gave to Mr. Allen at Hampton 
Court. Upon my Word, it is of great Con- 
cern to me that I never can go anywhere, 
nor be ever so little easy in my Mind but I 
must hear of that Wretch’s wicked 
Behaviour, what will be the End of It all— 
God only knows—I dread It much—Pickel 
said he has sold his Place for ever & ever— 
a pretty Rascal 3. Children & no Income 
whatever—Lord have Mercy upon Us all 
for we are poor frail Creatures. drank Tea 
with the agreable Mrs. Smith, & a Room full 
of People—I don’t go there again in Haste— 
calld at Lord Lindores who came home with 
Gen. Stewart 


Mon. 29th. See Mr, Shadwell & found him 
out of Danger, & hope he will keep so—at 


(Continued on page 400) 
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Readers’ Queries 





OSEPH CUNDALL  (1818-1895).—A 
publisher of children’s books. Any 
information about him or references to 
accounts of him or his associates would be 
most welcome. L. G. E. BELL. 


University of London King’s College. 
Department of Zoology, 
Strand, W.C.2. 


7 "THE BATTLE OF NAVARINO ”.—In 

his story “ Baa, Baa, Black Sheep” in 
Wee Willie Winkie (1888), Kipling quotes 
six lines from a song of this name, which is 
sung by “Uncle Harry” who had been 
a midshipman at Navarino. As the story 
is based on Kipling’s own childhood at 
Southsea, and he records (Letters to Guy 
Paget) that Captain Holloway “taught me 
old sailor songs”, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that “ The Battle of Navarino” is one 
of them “in all its seventeen verses”, as 
Punch says in the story. Researches have 
produced about half a dozen poems or 
songs about the battle, but none of them 
containing the stanza and a half quoted in 
the story: 

And next came on the lovely Rose, 

The Philomel, her fire-ship, closed, 

And the little Brisk was sore exposed 

That day at Navarino, [etc.] 

Can anyone supply the rest of the song, 
and its author, publication, or any other 


9 
particulars? = Roger LANCELYN GREEN. 


Poulton-Lancelyn, 
Bebington, Wirral. 


JIRECTORY.—We are engaged upon 

compiling a Directory of Literary and 
Debating Societies, Local History and 
Dialect Societies and the like, and would be 
grateful to any readers who could supply 
us with the names of any such organizations 
still active, together with the address of 
the responsible official to whom we should 
send an appropriate questionnaire. 


JAMES CLARKE & Co., LTD. 
PUBLISHERS. 


33 Store Street, 
London, W.C.1. 
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WILLIAM BYRD (VIRGINIA).—We are 

planning an edition of the writings 
and letters of William Byrd of Westover, 
Virginia, who lived between the years 1674 
and 1744. We would like to hear from 
anyone who knows the whereabouts of his 
letters. He was a member of the Royal 
Society and corresponded with many friends 
whom he made during long periods of 
residence in England. We also want to edit 
the letters of his father, William Byrd I, 
and his son, William Byrd III. We shall 
appreciate any information about the writ- 
ings of these three Virginians. 


Louis B. WRIGHT. 
MARION TINLING. 


The Folger Shakespeare Library, 
Washington 3, D.C. 


FPELDING'’S JOURNALISM.—_I am 

editing Fielding’s journalism for a 
scholarly edition of his complete works to 
be published by a university press and soon 
to be publicly announced. I should grate- 
fully acknowledge any help in locating two 
items: the forty-first number of The 
Jacobite’s Journal (Saturday, 10 September, 
1748), either in the original or in contem- 
porary extract, and the thirty-third number 
of The True Patriot (from Tuesday, 10 
June, to Tuesday, 17 June, 1746), in the 


original only. W. B. CoLeY. 
Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Connecticut, 
USS.A. 


UNIUS’S LETTERS.—Information is 
wanted on the whereabouts of George 
Steevens’s copy of Junius’s Letters, “ ele- 
gantly bound” in two vols. (1772), sold at 
the auction of his library to one Thompson 
in 1800. C. M. WENNER (Mrs.). 
140 Pennsylvania Avenue, 


Westminster, Maryland, 
U.S.A. 


"THE HYABITES AND FOLDI.—Poly- 

dactylism (on which see N. & Q. Sixth 
Series, x (1884), 308, clxxix (1940), 46, 140, 
196) is said by Boinet (Revue de Médecine 
Xviii (1898), 317) and derivative writers on 
the subject to have been characteristic of 
“la famille de Foldi, de la tribu arabe des 
Hyabites”. Polydactylism is certainly not 
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unknown at the present day among Arabs 
both of the north and of the south, but who 
are or were the Foldi and the Hyabites? 
And whence did Boinet derive his informa- 
tion? A. M. HoNneyMAN. 


Department of Oriental Languages, 
The University, St. Andrews. 


FrouURTH DUKE OF NEWCASTLE.— 


I am at present engaged on a study of | 


the fourth Duke of Newcastle (1785-1851), 
based largely upon the Newcastle papers 
which are deposited at the University of 
Nottingham. In the course of my 
researchers I have come across a reference 
to eight diaries dating from 1822 to 1851 
belonging to this Duke, but so far I have 
been unable to discover their whereabouts. 
They were certainly in existence as recently 
as 1908; as they were referred to and quoted 
from in a biography of the life of the fifth 
Duke of Newcastle (Murray 1908) by J. 
Martineau. The author described these 
diaries as “square substantial volumes of 
handwoven paper bound in green leather ”. 

I have already made extensive enquiries 
in search of these diaries but with no 
success so far, and I should be extremely 
grateful if any reader could give me in- 
formation which would help me in my 


search. JouNn GOLsy. 
286 Wollaton Road, 
Beeston, Nottingham. 


AZZ SLANG.—I should appreciate it if 
you would ask your readers to send to 
me examples of jazz and show business 
slang, especially in English papers and 
magazines. Both have proliferated in 
recent months and I am anxious not to miss 


any examples. C. A. JOHNSON. 
6 Rawlinson Road, Oxford. 


ENGLISH USAGE.—I am anxious to 
contact another likewise interested in/ 
discussing points of English usage, locally | 
if possible, so as to compare notes viva| 
voce, but by correspondence rather than} 
not at all. In your issue for May, 1958, you | 
published a note of mine entitled “A Plea/ 
for Prose Licence ”. F. W. Symes. 


Laburnum, Buckfastleigh, 
Totnes, South Devon. 
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A DIFFERENT SORT OF IRVING ON 

THE STAGE?—I should be obliged to 
any reader who could either corroborate or 
authoritatively refute the following asser- 
tion found in the unsigned mid-nineteenth- 
century manuscript T.b.l. of the Folger 
Shakespeare Library: 

The reverend Edward Irving, the cele- 
brated Preacher, and expounder of 
unknown tongues, acted in Ryder’s Com- 
pany at Kirkaldy in Fife about 24 years 
since /1834/ [ie., about 1811] and was 
then passionately devoted to the stage. 
The obliquity of his vision, and peculiarly 
awkward gait and manner created so 
much derision that he left the Stage for 
the Pulpit, after 3 months’ probation. 


The power of Irving's voice, his theatrical 
manner in the pulpit, and his propensity for 
homiletic melodrama are all well exposed by 
Froude, Mrs. Margaret Oliphant, and 
others, and Thomas Carlyle’s initial impres- 
sion of him in 1808 is suggestive: 


[He] was scrupulously dressed; black 
coat, ditto tight pantaloons in the fashion 
of the day; clerically black his prevailing 
hue; and looked very neat, self-possessed 
and enviable. A flourishing slip of a 
youth, with coal-black hair, swarthy clear 
complexion, very straight on his feet, and 
except for the glaring squint alone, 
decidedly handsome.’ 

Yet nowhere in all the detailed recollec- 
tions of his friend in the 1881 edition of the 
Reminiscences does Carlyle mention him in 
connexion with the theatre. Mrs. Oliphant, 
the most specific of his other biographers, 
says Only somewhat vaguely that Irving 
went to teach at Haddington “ in the summer 
of 1810”, that he remained there “two 
years’, after which, in 1812, he was pro- 
moted “to the mastership of a newly 
established academy in Kirkaldy”. She 
makes no mention of any theatrical activi- 
ties, and they would presumably have had to 
fit into the interval between the relinquish- 
ing of his teaching duties at Haddington and 
the assumption of those at Kirkcaldy, the 
following term. 

Puitie N. HIGHFILL, Jr. 

24 Hampstead Lane, 

Highgate Village, London, N.6. 
op. stminiscences, ed. J. A. Froude, 1881, pp. 


i, The Life of Edward Irving, 1862, I, pp. 36, 
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Replies 





GOURCE WANTED (clxvi. 174).—A 

querist asked for the source of the 
following simile: “like an oak that pours 
awhile its green branches in the sun, but is 
soon enfolded in the skirts of a storm and 
clothed on high in a mist”. Mr. Vernon 
Rendall suggested Ossian, but apparently 
no one followed up this lead, as the quota- 
tion was repeated at volume clxxii (1937), 
page 355. It is a conflation of two sen- 
tences from Book 3 of Temora, paragraphs 
20 and 33. “He stands tall, amid the war, 
as an Oak in the skirts of a storm, which is 
now clothed on high, in mist: then shews 


its broad, waving head. . . . It pours its 
green leaves to the sun”. 
D. J. Barr. 
414 Huron Street, 
Toronto 5, Ontario. 
OURCES WANTED (ccv. 269).— 


“Some bell-like evening, when the 
may’s in bloom” is the concluding line of 
Edmund Blunden’s poem “ Almswomen”. 


FREDERICK T. Woop. 


10 Norwood Road, 
Sheffield, 5. 


HENRY SACHEVERELL (ccv. 190).— 

Walter Chetwynd, Esq., Staffordshire, 
as Master of the Buckhounds (1705-1711). 
was a member of Queen Anne’s official 
family. He fell from favour soon after 
voting for Sacheverell’s impeachment. 
‘““Sewster ” means “seamstress”. A refer- 
ence to a sewster’s “ pack” could be a pun 
on pack-needle or pack-thread. Since the 
names Sewster and Chetwynd are coupled 
here, Sir Sewster may be a jeering reference, 
by the Anti-Whig author of “The Old 
Pack”, to Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, 
Mistress of the Robes, likewise an officer 
of the Royal Household. Sarah also sup- 
ported Sacheverell’s prosecutors. Shortly 
after the trial Anne irrevocably dismissed 
her. 

JOHN J. MCALEER. 
Boston College, 
Chestnut Hill 67, Massachusetts. 
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The Library 





STUDIEN ZUR SYNTAX _ DES 
NOMENS, PRONOMENS UND DER 
NEGATION IN DEN “PASTON 
LETTERS”, von B. Carstensen (Beitrage 
zur englischen Philologie, 42. Heft). 
H. Péppinghaus, Bochum-Langendreer, 
1959; pp. 328; DM 30. 

A DETAILED examination of the syntax 

of a Middle English text can hardly 
be expected to provide light reading, but 
for all that we owe much of our knowledge 
of the earlier periods of English to the 
ponderous theses which are so often the 


butt of equally ponderous jokes. The 
fifteenth century, too, as a_ transitional 
period between Middle and Modern 


English, is of particular importance in the 
history of the English language, while the 
Paston Letters provide evidence extending 
over almost the whole of the century for 
the changes which were then taking place. 
After a brief account of the Paston family, 
Dr. Carstensen deals first with the nouns, 
taking each case in turn, noting the variant 
forms, and describing the different construc- 
tions. In the nominative the change from 
the impersonal indirect object to the subject 
of a passive construction is the only point 
of importance, while in the genitive the 
main interest lies in the increasing use of 
of and in the development of the group 
genitive. The discussion of the dative and 
the accusative includes a list of former 
intransitive verbs which appear here as 
transitive, often at an earlier date than that 
given inthe O.E.D. Inthe plural there is little 
to note syntactically, apart from examples 
showing lack of agreement between subject 
and predicate, which are here classified into 
different types. The attributive and predi- 
cative uses of the adjective are then des- 
cribed, along with examples of various types 
of conversion. In the comparison we note 
the increasing use of more and most with 
the positive, and the occasional use of 
double comparison. The pronouns show a 
gradual increase in the use of who, which, 
as relatives, while the final section deals in 
detail with the various types of negation. 
Dr. Carstensen’s investigation is a good 
example of the necessary basic work which 
must be undertaken before it will be pos- 
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sible to write a proper account of the 
development of English syntax. No doubt, 
when that time comes, this work will be an 
invaluable source for illustrative examples, 
though whether it can be properly so used 
is perhaps at present rather doubtful. 
Gairdner’s edition of the Paston Letters 
(1872-75) is used as the basic text, and 
occasional errors in reproducing this do not 
seem to be of much significance. But the 
unreliability of this edition has been made 
clear by Professor Davis, and although Dr. 
Carstensen may be correct in considering 
the errors to be more important in matters 
of phonology and orthography than of 
syntax, it is not so certain that their effect 
on the last is entirely negligible, and cer- 
tainly his statistics will need correction. It 
is not at present possible to check Gaird- 
ner’s text at all systematically, but a com- 
parison of some of the quotations in this 
study with the versions printed by Profes- 
sor Davis would suggest that the errors may 
well be more serious syntactically than Dr. 
Carstensen is prepared to allow. 


R. M. WILSON. 


ELIZABETHAN PROSE  TRANSLA- 
TION, edited with an Introduction by 
James Winny. Cambridge University 
Press, 1960; pp. xxii, 151; Library Edition, 
15s., School Edition, 12s, 6d. 





"THE utility of bringing together twelve | 


short passages whose bond of unity is 
that they come from English translations 
published during the reign of Elizabeth is 
not very obvious either before or after 
reading this collection. The editor describes 
the extracts as “intended to illustrate the 
main categories of translated work as well 
as some important aspects of Elizabethan 
outlook and prose style”. This is an un- 
satisfactory compromise. The first purpose 
is, indeed, achieved, at the cost of including 
some boring stuff (Lemnius and Nenna), 
but for the second, the collection cannot 
compare with the first volume of the 
Pelican Book of English Prose; in which 
translations (though in briefer extracts) are 
well represented. A “School Edition” is 
mentioned, but I cannot see this as a rival 
for any rational school purposes to the 
Pelican book. At any rate, what an intelli- 
gent sixth-former, or anyone else, 1S 
entitled to demand is a much higher stan- 
dard in the glosses. Mr. Winny has an 
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unhappy knack of getting things just a little 
wrong; cumulatively, the result is a serious 
discredit to the Cambridge University Press. 


The question what to gloss in a sixteenth- 
century text will not be answered in the 
same way by any two editors; none the less, 
the combination of knowledge and ignor- 
ance attributed by Mr. Winny to his reader 
is odd by any standards. It appears that 
he will not know that a rack is “an instru- 
ment of torture by stretching” (p. 30) or a 
centaur a “creature half man, half horse ” 
(p. 40). On the other hand he knows 
“accoutred ” well enough for it to be used 
in a gloss (p. 40), and he will be helped to 
understand a reference to love “ without the 
body” by the bare gloss “ Platonic love” 
(p. 8). Other words and phrases he is 
expected to need no help with are “ virtue 
of knowledge . . . virtue of longing ” (p. 2); 
“sincere” (p. 15); “set out” (p. 24); 
“countenance” (p. 48); “ pronunciation ” 
(p. 62); “ absolute” (p. 83); “ offices of the 
chair” (p. 118); “ Simo” (p. 132); “ prove ” 
(p. 150); “‘ discourse” (p. 151). These, as 
will be seen, include a number of words for 
which modern English is a deceptive guide. 


More serious than these omissions are 
the frequent careless and perverse errors 
that disfigure the notes. Classical references 
come off badly. The centaurs did not 
“attempt to carry off” the Lapith women 
(p. 40); “ rosy-fingered * dawn occurs in the 
Iliad as well as the Odyssey (p. 41); it was 
only Amphion, not also Orpheus, who 
“compelled stones to move and form a 
wall” (p. 64). Some errors could have been 
avoided by consulting the originals. On 
p. 2, “ deserveth””’ is, not very helpfully in 
any case, glossed “is worthy of”; the 
Italian “ desidera ” shows it to be a misprint 
for “ desireth”. On p. 5, “in conclusion ” 
is glossed “at the end”; “in somma”= 
“in short’, and Hoby presumably under- 
stood this even if his translation is not very 
idiomatic. On p. 79, “naughtiness” is 
perversely glossed “ poverty ”; even if this 
Were an attested meaning, which it is not, 
the Spanish “ maldad” would exclude it. 
Mr. Winny’s ventures into originality are 
unhappy. He makes a great fuss about 
“very Greekish indeed” on p. 36: “an 
expression not listed by the O.E.D., but 
evidently meaning very courteous ’—but, 
Whatever it may connote, it is simply a 
literal translation of what Heliodorus says. 
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On p. 51, the suggestion that Shakespeare 
in Antony and Cleopatra uses phrases from 
the Life of Pompey is incorrect. The 
verbal coincidence of Shakespeare’s “ peep 
forth ” with North’s “ peep out” shows that 
it is, as usual, the Life of Antony that is 
being followed. More simply erroneous 
glosses are as follows: “ passeth not” (p. 9) 
means “does not care”, not “is unable”; 
“avoid” (p. 12) means “be thrown off”, 
not “throw off”; “ passing seemly ” (p. 41) 
means “ exceedingly handsome” not “ more 
than handsome”; ‘“* Make conscience (to) ” 
(p. 129) means “abstain on grounds of 
conscience (from)”, not ‘observe con- 
scientiously ”. Rather improbable meanings 
are chosen at p. 91, “lineage” (“ family ” 
rather than “ancestry ”); p. 122, “ fortun- 
ately” (“ successfully” rather than “ with 
the help of luck”); p. 123, “fain” 
(‘ forced” rather than “glad”): p. 134, 
“treatable” (glossed ‘manageable’, but 
“clear” (O.E.D. 1) is the only sense recog- 
nized with regard to sounds). 

The Introduction contains some shrewd 
comments, notably on the shortcomings of 
Florio as a translator of Montaigne, but it 
deals boldly rather than delicately with large 
intellectual movements: scholastic philo- 
sophy, the dominance of Aristotle, new 
scientific thought. J. C. MAXWELL. 


THE QUENES MAIESTIES PASSAGE 
THROUGH THE CITIE OF LONDON 
TO WESTMINSTER THE DAY 
BEFORE HER CORONACION, edited 
by James M. Osborn with an Introduction 
by Sir John Neale. New Haven; Yale 
University Press, 1960; pp. 64; 32s. 

N addition to the text, reproduced in 

facsimile, this volume contains a brief 

Introduction by Sir John Neale, describing 

the pamphlet as the first example of Eliza- 

bethan official propaganda; a Bibliographi- 
cal Note by the editor, establishing that the 
copy used belongs to the first of the two 

1559 editions; and a 1612 map with the 

queen’s route marked. 

Mr. Burchfield points out to me that the 
pamphlet provides the first O.E.D. quota- 
tion for noise sb. 5b; it also in fact provides 
the first for portraiture v., though O.E.D. 
attributes the passage to Holinshed (who 
reproduced it). Two other antedatings I 
have noticed are (p. 46) couching vbl. sb. 
(in this sense, that of couch v. 15, 1571) and 
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(p. 28) preconceived (v. 1597; ppl. a. 1580). 

It is good to learn from the Foreword 
that this is only the first of “a series of 
volumes of Elizabethan interest” which the 
Yale University Press will publish for the 
Elizabethan Club at Yale (the owners of the 
copy here reproduced). 

J. C. MAXWELL. 


RIVISTA DI LETTERATURE 
MODERNE E COMPARATE, edited by 
Carlo Pellegrini and Vittorio Santoli, 
Volume XII, No. 1; Florence; March 
1959; pp. 96; 800 lire outside Italy. 

[N the opening essay of Volume XII, 

No. 1 of the Rivista di letterature 
moderne e comparate, which he _ has 

entitled simply Augustin Renaudet (1880- 

1958), Eugenio Garin writes a warm and 

sympathetic obituary of the great French 

historian of humanism and reform in Europe 
who died a year or more ago. He starts 
with a picture of Renaudet and his friend 

Lucien Febvre drawing early inspiration 

from Burckhardt, moves on to an analysis 

of Renaudet’s philosophy of history and 
then examines the major books one by one, 

Préréforme et humanisme (1916), Etudes 

Erasmiennes (1939), Machiavelli (1942), 

Dante humaniste (1952), Erasme et I'Italie 

(1954). This obituary forms a welcome 

counterpart to the chapter written by Lucien 

Lebvre for the Mélanges Augustin Renaudet 

in 1952 and to other similar appreciations 

which have come out since 1958. It is, of 
course, the more particularly apt in that it 
is written by an Italian. 

In Flaubert, Verlaine e la formazione 
poetica di Gabriele d’Annunzio Sergio 
Cigada gives a textual study of the debt of 
the Italian poet first to the Tentation de Saint 
Antoine and the Education Sentimentale 
and then to the collections which Verlaine 
published up to the end of 1884, from 
Poémes Saturniens (1866) to Jadis et 
Naguére (1884). The third major article in 
the number, written by Luciana Stegagno 
Picchio and entitled La poesia in Brasile: 
Murilo Mendes, is one of the first studies 
of this Brazilian poet, born 13 May, 1901, 
and since 1957 resident in Rome, which has 
appeared outside his native country. 

The Varieta, which, with twenty pages of 
reviews, completes Vol. XII, No. 1, contains 
five short notes, all of them of considerable 
interest. Olivier Lutaud writes in French 
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on the Leveller Walwyn reading Mon- 
taigne’s essays in 1640, in Montaigne chez 
les Nivelleurs anglais: Walwyn et les Essais; 
Nanda Poli discusses // gladiatore morente © 
in Byron e in Pascoli and traces a textual 
debt between L’annunzio a Roma of 1910 
and certain lines of Canto IV of Childe 
Harold; Leo Neppi Modona prints for the 
first time a note from Madame de Staél to | 
Karl Bottiger, preceded by a letter in 
German by her son Auguste; in Un critico 
francese del Manzoni: Antoinette Dupin 
Alberto Cento describes three letters he has © 
discovered, dated 1841, which were written 
about Manzoni by Antoinette Dupin, née 
Rebut, now revealed as the authoress of an 
article Poétes modernes de I’Italie which 
appeared in the Revue de Paris of that year; 
and finally, in What's in a name, W. T. 
Bandy lists the variant forms of signature 
in Baudelaire’s letters as printed in the | 
Conard edition of the Correspondance 
Générale, this apparently in the hope that 
he can help in certain dating problems. 


Lewis THORPE. 


(Continued from page 395) 


Lord Bute’s this Mg. in the Levee Room 
where all the Lords were, but after waiting 
till 2. did not see him, he sent me a Message 
to say to Mr. Jenkinson any Thing I might 
have to say. Dined with Mr. Wright, & a 
heap of Coy. as It was Mde Roussillet’s 
Birth Day. I had had enough by 12 so I 
went Home tho’ they were then going but to 
Supper. 


Tue. 30th. was at Mr. Martheille’s this Mg. 
who lost his Mor. last Wedy. at 6 o’clock & 
is much concerned. at Court to Night as It 
was The Princess’s Birth Day, tho’ not full 7 
at all. see Miss Rooke & Mrs. Lesley there. — 
& Mr. Harmer & Mr. Watkins etc. Prince ~ 
William & Lady Augusta graced the Ball. © 
The d. of Nivernois there, a most piteous 
Figure. got Home by 12. D. of Marl | 
borough behaved well as Ld. Chamberlain. | 


Breakfasted with ] 
Martheille Preliminaries to be taken into 
Consideration by both Houses to Morrow 


Wed. Ist. December. 


Sennight. Pitt laid up of the Gout ete. | 
Can't attend the Ho. 


(To be continued) 
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